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Tue SANUS aah Yeates tlie cele of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of inprovements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tux labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to thelr 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use: that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
us wv result involuntary poverty will be abul- 
ished, and the creed, intemperauce and vice 
that spring {rom poverty aud the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 
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FENRY GEORGE ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Mareh 16.—Within a few min-: 


ates after the English pilot’ had boarded 
our steamer, the rumor ran round the ship 
that an American man-of-war had been 
sunk by a German frigate in Samoan 
waters, and a war between Germany and 
the United States was inevitable, Sailing 
under the German flag, with most pleasant 
and friendly relations with men who,if the 
“rumor were true, would soon be eailed 
upon to kill American citizens and destroy 
Americans on 
a 


“American property, we 
board the Ems got for the most part 
more vivid idea of the wickedness and 
folly of war than we would have had 
under other circumstances. But there 
was one gentlennin on board who almost 


poe 


jumped for joy, and not only declared his 
belief that the report was true, but openty 
expressed his hope thatit would prove to 
be true. It would, he said, be fifty thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket immediately 
and would open a big prospect for larger 
profits. : 
This gentleman, 
the thought that 
related by close ties 
whatever to gain at one another's ex- 


who was happy in 
great nations, 


nothing 


two 
and with 
pense would soon be endeavoring to kill 
each other's people and destroy each 
other’s property, was a Philadelphia pro- 
tectionist and an admirer of Secretary 
Biaine. Connected with the manufacture of 
steel, he saw in the great contracts which 
in the case of war the government would 
be obliged to make, much profit to himself, 
however great the loss to the country, 
and thus furnished arcady example of the 
danger of building up interests which find 
their own advantayve in wars that bring 
to the mass of the people only suffering 
and loss. . 


Teall this gentleman a protectionist. 
But, so bright and sharp and clear-minded 
“was he, I should deem myself doing an 
injustice to his intelligence in thinking 
him any more of a protectionist than ‘a 
protectionist for personal revenue only.” 
Indeed, the very business on which he 
was traveling illustrated the absurdity of 
protection. 
In order to make steel by the processes 
now jn use, ores containing small 
proportion of phosphorus as possible are 
required, Such ores are not found in the 
United States east of Michigan, and 
though we impose a duty of 74 cents a ton 
on foreign ores, they still have to be im- 
ported by our eastern steel makers from 
Spain, Africa and other foreign countries, 
Pennsylvania capitalists have bought 
land in Cuba near the seaboard, whieh 
contains lurge deposits of nearly pure ore, 
and for the purposes of working this the 
Pennsylvania Steel company is erecting 


as 


great works at Bultimore, and has already. 


running some twenty-two eteuniers bring- 
ing ores to the United States and taking 
coal back to the West Indies. Our pas- 
senger was going to England for the pur- 
pose of receiving a steamer built there 
for this trade, and to be paid for by Amer- 
ican money, but which, though owned in 
Pennsylvania, is to be run by a British 
captain and crew under the British flag. 


— 


Thus the very men who strenuously 
uphold our protective system find them- 
selves obliged in their own business to 





violte its principles by bringing foreign 
ores into the United States to compete 
with our American ores, und not only 
building vessels abroad with American 
capital but running them under foreign 
flags. So far as it pinches themselves 
they think the tariff a bad thing. My 
fellow passenger was quite willing to 
prove that the duty on imported iron ore 
was an injury to the country, Yet he 
wanted the tariff, as a whole, kept up be- 
cause it compelled the rest of the people 
to pay higher prices for what he was in- 
terested in selling. 

“Look at that lighthouse,” 
the light 
The English spend more money in keep- 
ing up lighthouses than any other people 
in the world.” 

‘Why should they not?” asked another 
passenver; “they do the carrying trade, 
What is the use of one putting up light- 
houses when you protectionists have 
killed our foreign commerce 2” 

“Why,” returned the protectionist, “to 
keep vessels from going ashore. If we 
ure protectionists we are not wreckers; 
und if ships cannot come to our coasts in 
safety the cost of freightage will be 
higher.” 

“But if the protectionist theory is cor- 
rect,” retorted the free trader, “high 
freights are a good thing, as they operate 
us so much additional protection, and the 
more ships wrecked in approaching the 
American coast the better it would be for 
our domestic industries,” 

“It would be a bad thing for our export 
trade, and we export a good deul,” replied 
the protectionist. 

“Well, protectionist principles,” 
said the free trader, ‘‘our export trade 
is a bad thing too, because the more we 
export the more we must import to get 
our puy, and therefore the more difficult 
we make exporting the less danger there is 
of our being ‘deluged,’ as you protection- 
ists call it. with the products of cheap 
foreign labor.” 


said he, as 
at the Needles came in view, 


on 


Tie truth is that the spirit of protection 
is in its essence as anti-social as is the 
spirit of war. Hostile tariffs only differ 
from hostile fleets and armies in degree, 
and the spirit of free trade is essentially 
the spirit of MIGENE USA eae. 


IT had a very enatityine reception from 

w number of our friends who came down 
to Southampton and off on the tender to 
meetus, And at Waterloo station I was 
met bya great crowd, who enthusiasti- 
tally greeted meand from whom I had 
very great diticulty in getting away with- 
out making a speech, In London I tind 
our friends extremely warm and hopeful. 


pe ee cues ~ 


The bye election at : Renainnion for 
member of parliament, which came off 
yesterday and resulted in a decided liberal 
victory, was looked to with much anxiety 
by both the great parties, and has greatly 
elated the liberals and depressed the 
tories, Itshows how deep and strong is 
the reaction aguinst the policy of Irish 
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coercion and iow afotoundly ihe one 
ments of the Times case have affected pub- 
lic sentiment in England. 

And it also shows something more. 
Mr. Beaufoy himself, at the National 
liberal club, last night declared “that, 
though he believed the Irish question was 
the question which had won them the 
victory, he wished to point out that the 
greatest possible assistance had been re- 
ceived from the prominence given to 
certain social questions. He believed that 
no great contest would be successful from 
which the consideration of questions 
affecting the welfare and happiness of 
the poor in our large towns was excluded.” 


At a general election Mr. Gladstone 
would unquestionably return to power 
with a sweeping majority behind him, and 





that amajority more imbued with radical 
sentiments thau any that has preceded it. 
But this for the present is the safety of the 
government; for its supporters, feeling 
that they would at this time have but a 
certainty of defeat before them at the 
polls, will hold together with the tenacity 
of despair. While it is of course impos- 
sible to foretell accidents of 
politics may bring forth, no one here 


what the 


seems to anticipate any speedy change of 
administration, and the prevailing opin- 
ion is that the tories, supported by the 
hveral-unionists, will hold on to the last. 
Though 
the government is disgraced and = mori- 
bund, ifs power is not lessened, and Great 


The situation isa peculiar one, 


Britain and Ireland are being governed 
to-day by what is clearly aminority party. 
$ut while this may show that English 
“responsible government” is lacking in 
flexibility, andan administration that has 
ceased to represent a majority of the von- 
stituencies may exist in this country as 
long as it could in the United States, yet 
the situation is most hopeful from a radi- 
cal standpoint. 
that the 
continue 


While it is outrageous 
dragooning of Treland should 
another yet it cer- 
tain that the too speedy return of the 
liberals to power would be a hindrance to 
radical advance. 


diay, is 


Mr. Gladstone is a mag- 
nificent radical in opposition, Butonce in 
power he might begin to compromise. 
While the liberal party remains in the 
wilderness, its democratization 
far more quickly than if it were sharing 


foes on 


official sweets and bearing official respon- 
sibilities, And in their bidding to regain 
their lost hold upon the country, it is en- 
tirely possible that the tories may in im- 
portant matters take even longer steps in 
advance than a liberal administration 
would, That the defeat of Mr. Gladstone 
in 1886 was a god-send to the radical 
movement in the three kingdoms is now 
most clear. Llad the liberals won that 
election, not only would the great ad- 
vance of the radical sentiment in’ the 
ranks of that party not have occurred, 
but some mongrel scheme for home rule 
would have been adopted, and the uation 
committed to some extensive plan for 
buying out the Trish landlords and. cre- 
ating a peasant proprietary, Land = pur. 
chase is now practically dead, except so 
far as the tories, during their remaining 
lease of power, may be able to extend the 
Ashbourne act. Mr. Chamberlain re- 
cently sent up akite to try the direction 
of the wind, in a suggestion for the appli- 
cation of the principle of the Ashbourne 
act to England, but the suggestion fell 
flat and dead, That the Jand question in 
England and Scotland must become the 
burning question as soon as home rule is 
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more vasilant 
und more evi- 
dent every day that) the advance will be 
on the lines of the single tax. 


aiaisoutal of is are en: 
every day, and it is more 


Another good dane that ae resulted | 
from tory dominanecy is the passage of | 
the county councils act, under which the 
metropolitan area has been made a sep- 
arate county and yiven a government of 
itisown. Although the London council, 
unlike the provincial councils, has no 
share in the control of the police, and 
its in important — re- 
spects, to be supervised by the treasury 


proceedings are, 


and controlled by the imperial parlia- 
ment, it vet substitutes forthe old cor 
poration of the city, and for the vestries 
of the other districts and the metropoli- 
tan board of works elected by them, a 
representative body elected directly by 
the voters, Ht in fact, the 
largest measure of digme rule that has 
yet been ventured on. 

The London county council, thus far at 
least, has come well up to the expecta- 


represents, 


tions excited by its clection, and its pro- 
ceedings are even more significant of the 
strength of the movement 
Inthe metropohs than was the radical 
The council 
does not take official charge of the prop. 
erty and the 
mnubicipalities which this great. 
city is divided until the Ist of April, 
unless, indeed, 


democratic 
trituupl in the election. 


rovernment of arb Us 


into 


as now seems probable, 
wuthorizes it toenter into 
Batunder the 
then as a pro- 
the iden being that time 
saved in organizing and 
resolving: upon its future course. Its plaice 
of meeting the council chamber of 
the corporation of the city of Loudon at 
the Guildhall, and a very beautiful and 
convenient chamber it is. 

When the ‘act was. 
passed by the present tory povernment 
ib was contidently expected) that London, 


the government 
possession sooner. terms 
of the it 
visional council, 


would thus be 


wet mects until 


is in 


-—— 


county council | 


hitherto conservative, would return a clear 
majority of tory members. To enhance 
this advantage a device was copied) from 
the Municipal incorporation act of some 
fifty years ago which in such municipali- 
ties as Bristol has operated to secure a 
permanent conservative majority in the 
council. It was provided that the mem- 
bers of the council should in their tura 
choose twenty aldermen, who should have 
all the powers and rights ofelected members 
Of these aldermen one- 
half will retire at the end of the first three 
years, and thereafter the term of office 
for all will be six years, successors being 
elected by the counsil, As the council 
itself is elected every three years, it fol- 
lows that each council, after the one now 


of the council. 


sitting, WH be able ta choose only ten 
out of the twenty aldermen who sit with it, 
If the tory forecast had proved correct, the 
first twenty aldermen would of course 
have been tories, and it would have been 
extremely difficult in the future fo pet a. 
‘adical majority, But asthe event turned 
the engineer has been hoist’ by his own 
petard, Although the Pall Mall Gazette 
strenuously advised the liberal majority 
to do what the tories had never done, and» 
in electing aldermen to give both parties 
the relative representation which they. 
hadin the elected membership, the lib- 
erals did not forego the advantage which 
had been placed in their hands, and chose 
twenty Jiberal and radical aldermen, 
among whom isone of the most active 
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thoroughgoing and hard working single 
tax men to be found on either side of the 
Atlantic—the Rev. Flemming Williams, 
pastor of the Stoke-Newington Congrega- 
tional church. 

The next step was the election of a pre- 
siding officer. Of course where a number 
of Englishmen meet together, the natural 
thing for them to do is to select a lord, if 
there be one among them, as chairman; 
and where there are several lords, to se- 
lect the one highest In 
county council there are four lords, viz: 


in rank. 


Lord Rosebery, Lord Compton, Lord 
Monkswell and Ford Ifobhouse, The 
choice therefore naturally fell upon 


Lord Rosebery, who, being an earl, is 
highest in rank. 
in rank, he is a very rich man, having 


bf 
- 


Resides being highest 


married a daughter of the Rothschilds. 
And besides being an earl and a very rich 
man, he is a great friend of Gladstone, 
holds a prominent place in the liberal 
party, and is personally a gentleman of 
high character, amiable qualities and a 
good deal of public spirit. 
therefore to be the spontaneous choice of 
all parties, There was only one obj :c- 
tion to him and that oecurred only to one 
member—Mr. William Saunders, 


tle seemed 


Lord Rosebery is the representative of 
the old corporation of London, and prior to 
his election had made in a public speech a 
declaration without which probably no 
man could have been elected for the cor 
poration of London, viz, that he decmed 
it beyond the power of the county council 
to interfere with the matters of ground 
rents and coal dues. Mr. Saunders de- 
clared that he could vot: conscientiously 
vote fora manus presiding officer who 
took this ground, since if he were to act 
upon that declaration he would rule out 
of order any motion having reference to 
what he (Mr. Saunders) believed to be 
the most imperative duty of the new 
council, The leaders of all factions told 
Mr, Saunders that no attempt to oppose 
the election of Lord Rosebery would 
mect any support, and that to press his 
objection would be Quixotic. Mr. Saun- 
ders himself expected to have only four 
supporters, but when the election came, 
and he stated his grounds of opposition, | 
no less than seventeen votes were re- 
corded against his lordship. = In 
speech on taking the chair, Lord Rose- 
bery removed the objection against him 
by declaring that he would not dream of 
trying to exclude the matter of ground 
rents and coal duties from the subjects to 

be dealt with by the council should it wish 
to deal with them. 


his 


These coal duties, or rather coal and 
wine dues, for the duties levied upon 
Wine give some small portion of the total 
revenue, are a survival of that form of 
“tariff for revenue only” which still ob- 
tains in some purts of the continent, 
though abolished by Jaw in Prussia, They 
yield to the city of London some £450,- 
000 a year. 

Although the council has not the power 
to repeal these duties without the ap- 
proval of parliament, this power is virtu- 
ally in its hands, since last autunin it was 
declared in parliament on belialf of the 
government that they would suport in 
this matter any decision which the coun- 
cil to be elected should arrive at. The 
matter wus brought up soon after the 
meeting for the organization of the coun- 
cil, by a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Charles Havrison, condemning the coal 
and wine dues, This was carried by a 
clear majority. 

The deficiency thus caused in the inunie- 
ipal revenue will have to be made up, 
and from the temper of the council it is 
very sure thatit will be made up atthees 
pense of the ground Jandlords, While 
the majority of the council are clearly 
committed by pre-election declavations to 
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the. 


by leading liberals and leading’ tories, 
The ‘former 






























enouch committees already without the 
formation of a committee to make that 
special inquiry. 
who was last year chairman of the United 
committee for taxation of ground rents, 
opposed the motion, and when. it came 
up moved the previous question. 
the show of hands, which is the English 
informal way of voting, developed an un- 
expected 


Wales, and 
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the taxation of ground values in some 
form, there is, as might be expected, con- 
siderable difference in the intensity of 
their desire, many of the liberals thus 
elected being in truth very loth to take 
any action that would really hurt the 
landlords, or as they would phrase it, ‘‘to 
But Mr, 
Saunders has brought the matter to an 


interfere with vested rights.” 


issue by moving for a special committee 
to ascertain the value of land in London 
invespective of improvements, with the 
view to the imposition of taxation that 
Will fallon the land and 
provements, 
the end of the 
single tax wedge, Mr. Saunders declared 


not on the im- 
In making the motion for 
insertion of the thin 
that he for one would not bea party to 
the continuing of taxation of improve- 
ments at the cost of the shop keepers and 
the laborers for the benefit of the ground 
landlords of London. 

The Times, commenting upon this mo- 
tion, declared that if these were Mr, Saun- 
ders's sentiments he ought at once to 
resign, and his motion was opposed both 


declared that there were 


Even Lord HMobhouse, 


But 


radical strength. Tord Lflob- 


house's motion for the previous question 
received only 
were held up for Mr. Saunders. 
when a call was made for the vote of rec- 
ovd, or, as we should call it, the ayes and 
noes, the disposition of the members of 
the council not to stand in the way of 
the flood tide of radicalism which is run- 
ning was even more strikingly evident, 
only t¢ members, including Lord Flob- 
house, going upon record as against the 
appointment of the committee, while 62 
voles were recorded for it. 


or votes, While 45 hands 


And 


Committees in the London county coun- 


cil and, I presume, in other similar Hog. 
lish bodies, are not nominated by the 
chairman, as with us, but by a nominating 
committee, 
asked Mr. Saunders to name the members 
of the committee he had: suggested, he 


The nominating committee 


himself, as the mover of the resolution, 
He 
readily complied, and that he had the 


being of course one of the members, 


naming of them is a pretty good indica.’ 


tion of what sort of a commiilttee it is, 
On account of his ditliculty in hearing, 
Mr. Saunders refused the chairmanship, 
und asked Mr. F. J. Torr, the representa- 
tive of Bethnal Green, who is as much 
bent on the taxation of land values as 
himself, to serve in that position. 

The royal commission on the housing 
of the working classes, which was ap- 
pointed in Iss4tas a result of the effect 
exerted on the public conscience by 
the “Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
had for chairman the prince — of 
consisted besides him 
of Cardinal Manning, the earl of 
salisbury, Lords Brownlow wnd 
Carrington, Mr. Goschen, the present 
chancellor of the exchequer, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Bichaurd Assheton Cross, now 
Lord Cross, and a number of other promi- 
nent men represeniing all parties. It 
took w great mass of extremely interest- 
ing testimony, and made aw report which 
Was, in some respects at least, exceedingly 
instructive, The measures which it re- 
commended were for the most part mere 
paliiatives, which did not touch the root 
of the matter, But the report contained 
one clause, which showed that at least 
some one on the commission was con- 
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was inserted ut the Jast moment. 















scious of the real root of the difficulty 
and the only trne remedy of eradicating 
it. This is the clause: 


At present, land available for building in 
the neighborhood of our populous centers, 
though its eapital value is very great, is 
probably producing a small yearly return 
until it is let for building. The owners of this 
lund are rated, not in relation to the real 
rautue but te the actual annual ingome. They 
tan thus afford to keep their land cut of the 
market, and to part with ouly small quianti- 
ties, so us to raise the price beyond the natural 
monopoly price which the land would) com- 
mind by its advantages of position. Mean- 
lime, the general expenditure of the town on 
improvements is inerensing the value of their 
property. If this lund were rated at, say 
four per cent on its selling value, the owners 
would have amore direet incentive too purt 
with it to those who are desirous of building, 


and a twofold advantage would result to the 
COMMIUHILY. 


First, all the valuable property 
would contribute to the rates, and thus the 


burdens on the occupiers would be diminished 


by the increnuse in the ratable property. 


Secondly, the owners of the building land 
would be forced to offer them lind for sale, 
und thus their competition with one another 
would bring dowu the price of building land, 
and so diminish the tax in the shape of ground 
rent, or price paid for land, which is now 
levied on urban enterprise by the adjacent. 
laud owners, a tax, be it remembered, which 
is nO recompense for any industry or expendi- 
ture on their part, but is the natural result of 
the industry und activity of the townspeople 
themselves. 


Who it was that was clear sighted 


enough to insert this clause in the report 
I have not been able to fiad any one to tell 
me, 


This amusing thing, however, T did 


learn—that after the report had been pub- 
lished Sir Charles Dilke did 
the existence of this clause, 
Salisbury atleast did, and with two or 


not know of 
But Lord 


three others, only appended his signature 
subject to & memorandum in which he 
objects to this clause, declaring that it 


But 


his dissent only makes more emphatic 
the consent of the others—the prince of 
Wales, Cardinal Manning, the bishop of 
Bedford, Lord Brownlow, Lord Carring- 
ton, ete, etc., included. 
the first practical step in the single tax 
programme has in ingland to-day the 
sanction of the heir to the crown, of the 


‘aus it is that 


highest Catholic authority in the English 


speaking world, and of a number of gentle- 


men whom the queen, in issuing the com- 
mission, styles her right trusty and well 
beloved cousins and councillors. 

The single tax men on the committee 
on the valuation of land have not ne- 
ziected the advantage of putting such dis- 
tinguished people in the front of their 
advunce. The first act of Mr. Torr's com- 
mittee was to issue a circular addressed 
to surveyors and other tax officials of the 
various corporations composing the me- 
tropolis, in which they quote this clause 
of the royal commission's report, and say: 

By the inclosed quotation from the report of 
the roval commission on the housing of the 
working classes, you will see they sugrest 
that laud available for building should be 
rated ut four per centon its selling value, or, 
us the commtnittee understand it, that a sum 
equal to four per cent on its selling value 
sbould be taken us its ratable value. 

We should be glad to kaow whether there 
is much or any lundin your division available 
for building, aud respecting it we should like 
to be informed— 

1, Whether any such land altogether es- 
eapes rating under the present system, 

2 df rated, what proportion does the pres- 
entrating bear to the amount at whieh it 
would be rated, provided the plan proposed 
by the royal commission were adopted, 

Answers to this circular are already 
coming in, and show a large amount of 
valuable land in London that has escaped 
rating altogether. In one of the districts, 
viz., Kensington, the surveyorstated that 
there was land worth £1,700,000 that did 
not pay a penny of rates, Another sure 
veyor pointed out a tract of lund worth 
£5,000, which was only rated it £), 

The commissioners ave holding meet. 
ings every week aud getting all the in- 
formation they can, | appeared before 
them yesterday afternoon and answered 
their inquiries as to our American meth- 
ods of tuxation, Here, as T presume THE 
STANDARD readers are aware, the basis 
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of taxation is not the selling value, but 
the actual rental, and land that is yielding 
no income to its owner pays no ‘tax, so 
that the whole of the taxation falls on 
used land and upon the user, The prinei- 
ple that property should not) pay tax un- 
less it yield income is also extended to 
houses, A house in London is, when va- 
cant, exempted from tax during the time 
itis not used, and the mansions and parks 
of the nobility and the vich generally 
ate taxed only at ridiculous amounts on 
the ground that if they were put ap for 
tenancy they would bring very little, 
since there are few people who could: af- 
ford to live in them, 

The committee, with Mr. Torr at its 
head, will be able to make a most inter- 
esting report and one that will percepti- 
bly add strength to the single tax move- 
ment, One of the ideas which they are 





considering is that of making each owner 
of land declare its value under the pro- ; 
Vision that the municipality may take 
it if it chooses at the valuation he puts 
upon it. 


A committee on the housing of the 
poor, consisting of thirty-six menibers, 
has also been appointed by the county — 
council. 

It was proposed in this committee to 
to 
to the 
of parliament 


iuppoint a vigilance committee 
ceive complaints 
forcement of the 
with reference to 

sanitation of houses 


re. 

and en 

acts 
the 


in 


sen 


building and 
London, dt 
was suggested that’ the procecdings of) 
should be kept secret, on 
antagonism which would 


this committee 
account of the 
be aroused among the owners and lessees 
of unsanitary dwellings who would be 
obliged to put.them in repair. 
ders took ground against this secrecy, 
thinking that the end might be better ob-. 
tained by letting all facts be made as 
public as possible. And the committee 
tinully recommended that the two mem- 
bers from cach of the metropolitan dis- 


Mr. Saun- 


tricts should be appointed as a vigilunce 
committee for that district, and that they 
should regularly hold an open court and 
invite the aggrieved to attend and make 
complaints, The council, however, ob- 
jected to this part of the committee's re- 
port, but the proposal will probably be 
repeated in some other form. 

A ‘vigilance committee” im every dis- 
trict in London to look after the housing: 
of the poor has, to an American, a cer. 
tain suggestiveness ominous to landlord- 
isin. 

From all this it will be seen what kind 
of work the new London county council 
is likely to do. While the legislutive 
power is still the parliament, it will have 
aw most powerful effect in concentrating 
public attention, leading public opinion 
and expressing the desire and will of ‘a— 
body of voters whom uc government can 
afford to disregard. Tis institution is a 
great step in the democratization of the 
metropolis and the kingdom, 


Lattended a meeting of the members of 
the National Liberal club on Tuesday 
evening, held to discuss the Trafalgar 
square matter. Mr. Saunders was in the 
chair, and a succinct and interesting stute- 
ment of the whole case was made by. 
Edward Dillon Lewis, the solicitor who 
defended the men arrested by the police 
in connection with the meetings in Tra- 
fulear square, and who, an astonisning 
thing among English solicitors, refused to 
take w penny for his services, Me. Lewis 
is evidently a man of great ability, and 
one Who will be heard from in the future, — 
Short speeches were also made by Dr, 
Clark, M, P,, the radical meniber from 
Caithness, the veteran John Jacob Holy- 
oak, and a uumber of others, which gave 
a clear idea of the points involved, 
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The case is this, Trafalgar square, situ: 
ated in the very heart of the metropolis, = 
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consists of about two acres of pavement 
wnd fountain basins, which ave surrounded 
by foot pavements and strects, It was 
opened by the demolition, at the public 
expense, of some of the royal stables and 
other houses about forty years ago, Since 
used 
ously for public meetings, for which it is 
peculiarly welladapted, The vightof the 
people to assemble there has never beeu 
denied until the advent of the present 
vovernment, Tn fact, it has been express- 
ly recognized, When Tyde Park was 
closed by the government of the day 
against the great meetings in) 1966—a 
closure which resulted in the tearing down 


that time it hus been continu- 


of the railings and the surrender of the 
assined = for 
closing the park was that 
square was open for such meetings and 


vovernment—the reason 
Trafalear 


was the proper place to hold them, 
~The interference of the present yovern- 
ment with the meetings in Trafalgar 
square did not begin at, or immediately 
after, the time of the demonstration. of 
the unemployed in 1886 which resulted 
-. in some rioting and breaking of windows, 
fora number of meetings were subse- 
quently held there by the. socialists and 
others, It was only when the Land res- 
toration league advertised | uw meeting’ 
there that Sir Charles Warren, then the 
commissioner of police, issued his edict 
forbidding all future meetings in the 
square, This, Mr. Lewis pointed out, 
the commissioner had no right whatever to 
do. He further pointed out that the 
vovernment, instead of allowing the case 
to be taken into the courts, had, by avuail- 
ing themselves of technicalities, and re- 
fusing to prosecute Mr. Saunders after he 
had Veen arrested, prevented a legal de- 
~ cision, and had also refused to bring the 
“matter before parliament. | 
What was involved, in the view of 
those present, was not merely the right of 
meeting in Trafiuizar square, but the right 
of public meeting generally. For if the 
commissioner of police or home secretary 
can, by proclamations prevent the hold- 
ing of meetings in one place, he cian 
in another; and as in the result the peo- 
ple could meet nowhere save on grounds 
where they liad the permission of the 
private owners, there would practically be 
un endofall expression of opinion opposed 
to the wishes of the land owners. The sense 
of the meeting seemed to be that there 
was nothing to be gained by bringing 
bodies of unarmed men into collision with 
armed and disciplined police, but that 
moral influence should be concentrated 
on the leaders of the liberal party, with 
the view of committing’ them to the as- 
sertion of public rights, so that the fall of 
the present government, whichis merely 
a matter of time, should settle the matter 
in favor of the freedoin of meeting. 
There is no mistaking the fact that the 
radical masses of London feel deeply on 
this question. 


The first meeting which IT addressed in 
London was in Camberwell Green chapel 
on the evening of Wednesday, the 18th. 
Camberwell Green chapel is one of the 
largest of London 
churches, and its pastor, Rev. Dre C. 
Clemence, is one of the most influential of 
London Congregational ministers, 
~ ITmet therea number of Congregational 

~ininisters, most of whom Thad previously 
metut the gathering of Congreyational 
ministers, called together by Albert 
Spicer, which Laddressed at the Memorial 
hall in December, The audience was : 
large one, andT should think was even 
more notable for weight than it was for 
~ pumbers, 
~The white haired pastor of the church, 
De, Clemence, introduced me, saying that 
“JTwas no stranger in Camberwell Green 
chapel, but that for six years past the 


truths for which T stood had been dis- 


Congregational 


THE STANDARD. 


restate. 


cussed and advocated there, He declared 
that he did not speak for the congresga- 
tion collectively or for the congregational 
body, hut that for himself he was thor- 
oughly in sympathy with my views, Six 
years ago he had read “Progress and Pov- 
erty” forthe firsttime. Ifewas spending a 
vacation in the highlands of Scotland, 
and staying with his wife in the house 
of asmall crofter who did not dare to 
interfere though the deer from the forest 
of the landlord came down nightly to 
destroy the vegetables he had planted amd 
the fruit he had grown, 
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The outrages 
to which hesaw the people there subjected 
had given him a vivid interest ‘in the 
hook, and its doctrines had grown upon 
him. Declaring that the only foundation 
for a Christian community was justice to 
all men and the assurance to all men of 


their rights as children of a common 
creator, he gave to ine in the heartiest 
manner a welcome to the chapel and to 
his pulpit. Then, pleading his extreme 
defect of hearing as a reason for not pre- 
siding himself, Dr, Clemence introduced 
as chairman Mr. Albert Spicer, who is 
perhaps the best known and most in- 
fluential layman in the Congregational 
community in England, 

Taking Dre Clemence’s, declarations of 
the true basis of a Christian community 
us my text, [made anaddress, and after- 
ward answered questions which 
sent up. 


were 
Mr. Spicer, before the asking 
of questions, and again at their con- 
clusion, made brief and most effective 


speeches, telling how he had come to see 


in the single tax on land values the funda- 
mental cure for poverty and the social 
difficulties. He was elad, asa Congre- 
gationalist, he said, that the first of these 
meetings in connection with the great 
work which lay before the Land restora- 
tion association had taken place’ in a 
Congregational chapel. He said he had 
deeply studied the vexed question of the 
present condition of the people, and had 
vome to the conclusion that the remedy 
proposed by us was the only one which 
would completely remove all the ditticul- 
ties which are cursing England at this 
time, and that without shock or jar. 


On Thursday night Laddressed a large 
mecting of asomewhat different. kind in 
St. Pancras vestry hall. This meeting 
was under the auspices of the St. Pancras 
libeval association, the St. Pancras reform 
club, and the Fast St. Paneras liberal 
union, aud the large hall was filled by an 
audience principally composed, I should 
say, of the most active and influential 
working members of the radical wing of the 
liberal party in that district—the sort of 
men to whom the practical 
looks with most attention, 


politician 
The platform 
was occupied by the oflicers of the various 


‘clubs and other local radical leaders, and 


the chair was taken by Mr. C. Hind, pres- 
ident of the St. Pancras reform club, 
pending the coming of Dr. Macdonald, M. 
P., the representative of Ross and Cro- 
marty, who was unavoidably delayed a 
short time, but who took the chair upon 
his arrival, The temper of this meeting 
pleased me exceedingly, and the attention 
wnd enthusiasm of the audience showed 
conchisively how widely the single tax 
idew has been diffused among the rank 
wud file of Che radical section of the liber- 
wl partyin London, It was in reality a 
single tax mudience, and av very responsive 
und enthusiastic one, Dr Macdonald 
niide ia short but strony speech, in whieh 
he took occasion to refer to the establish- 
nent of peasant proprietary in Treland 
and amoug his own constituents as a 
very offective means of securing tory 
votes, die said the conservatives felt 
they could rely upon the little landowners 
they proposed to make, as a most efficient 
bulwark of the larger landholders, 
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On Friday night TP spoke in. the beauti- 
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ful little Congregational chapel at Wan- 


stead, one of the most pleasant suburbs 
of London, situated on the edyre of Epping 


forest. This meeting was organized by 


one of our single tax press men, Mir. W. 
P, Forbes of the Central News, and was 


presided over by the Rev, G. Frank Cul- 
len, the pastor of the chapel. Wanstead 
is a sort of Morristown or Oranve, a place 
of residence for well-to-do London busi- 


ness men, and my audience was made up- 


of them, being what would be called here 
a prosperous middle class audience, . It 
scemed to mea most effective meeting, 


During the next week I shall be in 
London speaking every night at similar 
local meetings, and on the week following 
will go into Wales, and then come > back 
to London again for another week, and 
then go into the Midlands, then north. 
The meetings at which Lani speaking: in 
London do not attract the general atten- 
tion as meetings in more central places 
would, but they do a work whieh it is im- 
portant should be done now. 

HENRY GEORGE, 


The English Single Tax Cantipaign. 
New York Star, March 24 ‘ 
Henry George has addressed meetings at 
Bermondsey, Woolwich, Stepuey and) Iid- 
monton during the past week. His audiences 
have been large and very enthusiastic. To 
an interview this afternoon Mr. George ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with the suc- 
cess he has met with thus far, his reception 
everyWhere having been in marked contrast 
to that of his previous tour, The leading 
liberals in each of the districts he has spoken 
in have given him hearty support, and the 
socialists bauve rendered him passive assist- 
ance by holding aloof from the meetings and 
expressing no opinions thereof. He vill de- 
liver several speeches in Wales in the euurse 
of the comiug week. 


A Sign of the Times, 
Rochester Times, 

Henry Georee is in big luek iu laghiund. 
The London Times is jumping on him with all 
four of its feet.—[{New York Press. 

A very good sign of the times, we should 
say. He has been warmly received by people 
who a few years ago would have blushed to 
own that they had wasted valuable time in 
reading his works, Je has been weleomed iu 
pulpits that have heretofore never welcomed 
strangers. He will have an influence in Eng- 
land ashe hadin Scotland. It is an angury 
of good fortune when the polluted and cou- 
temptuous and decaying London Times as- 
saus hin and his economic doctrines. The 
people of England are beginning to think for 
themselves. 

What the Newspapers Say. 

Henry George's idea is. growing in this 
country, and within avery few years we may 
expect to see it adopted as the policy for 
raising revenue ino more than one American 
thunicipality. ~fiivansville, Inds, Courier. 

The reception aceorded Henry George in 
Iugland aud the carnest zeal with which the 
adveeates of land reform in Great Britain are 
pushing that question tu the front, betokens a 
Universal movement that will demand the 
attention of statesmen of high and low de- 
grec inthe near fubure.—[Indianapolis Senti- 
vel. 

Henry George has been received with great 
enthusiasm in IWagland, and the advocates of 


ous every day in that country.- (Evansville, 
fud., Courier, 

We can but notice now frequently there are 
in all the newspapers items about Henry 
George, the man that only a year or two avo 
was mentioned only to be ridiculed.—[Bur- 
lington, Vu, lndependent. 

A tax on the full selling value of land would 
bring at least the greater part of idle lands 
into productive use, for it would cause the 
owner to pay inthe present on what he ex- 
pects in the future, and inthis way niake it 
sufficiently dificult for him to hold land for 
speculative purposes,—([Real Estate Reeord 
ard Guide. 

The best way after all, and one that would 
distribute its tax burdens with the most equity, 
would be to take all personal property Gil the 
assessment rolls, and rely on the value of 
land independent of all improvements, for 
taxation purposes,—(Hamilton County, Ohio, 
News, 

A sensible thinker inone of the mnneuzines 
predicts that after the Henry George non- 
sense has bad its day, politien! eeonaomists, 
lecishitors and the: peaple generally will ad- 
dress themselves seriously to the subject of a 
Soraduated tax.” 

What a man earns by his labor should bo 
his against all the world. Forcing him to pay 
w yearly fine upon his possessions. is to puta 
tux Upon cuyselience, 
taxed ib disappears and we haye a com- 
munily af sneaks and perjurers created by 


daw.—[Clevelaud Atnerican Union, 


The farmer pays a tax now, but itis on the 
valuation of bis buildings and improvements, 
all of which would go scot free if the single 


tux were in Operation,—[Port Jervis Citizen, | 


his land tax theory are becoming more numer-- 


When econscienca js: 
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FRAMING A BLL, 
Many erities of the single tax move- 
ment think that they have found a tri- 


‘erase enn carpets gremirederpr eye 


lenge to its supporters to. Oframe aw bill,” 
Thus Me. Kdward Atkinson, in the Forum 
for February, says: “Tt is offen a. sufli- 
cient test of and priord theory to ask the: 
proponent toe put his proposed system: 
info the form ofa bill, Co be passed upon 
by any legishuture. This brings the sab- 
jeet toa practical issie; and in nine cases 
outoffen the theorists ave meapable of 
framing dim aet that will work, because 
their propositions are impracticable” He 
throws out this challenge with express 
reference to the single tax proposals and 
he evidently thinks that the omission of 
the advocates of thitt system to produce 
wbill, by which they ave willing to stand 
ot fall, is a conclusive answer to all their 
areuments, . . 


This argument is not original with Mr. 


Atkinson, It has done duty for a long 


time in America, and fora much longer. 


time in Burope, Tt iso admirably fitted 
for use against all reforms; and, if it were 


w sound argument, nothing would ever. 
or, when any im- 
portant reformiis first agitated, it rarely. 


have been reformed, 


happens that any oue of its advocates 
knows how to frame any bill fit. to be 
passed by a legislature; and it may safely 
be said that none of them ever know how 
fo frame the precise bill which is needed. 
to cover their case. 

Take the case of infant labor in fac- 
tories. Was it any argument in favor of 
the infernal system, under which babies 
of four years old were dragged out of 
their beds to work under the lash, from 
fivein the morning until nine at night, 
that the horrified workmen, who first 
protested against iH, did not know how to 
draw an aet of partiament? Why, Mr 
Atkinson himself does vot know enough 
for that purpose, Tle is an exceedingly 
day, unaided hy reference to statutes 
Which have been gradually developed 
since this monstrous evil was first dealt 
with, he could not draw a statute for the 
British parlianient, nor even for his own 
state of Massachusetts, which would) not 
be a ludicrous failure in its operation, 
The litst statutes on this subject, although 
drawn by able ‘professional men, were 
practically failures, The statutes of most 
American states concerning factory 
labor, are miserably inadequate; although 
their framers bad scores of models from 
which to draw their ideas, 

Before the American Union was formed, 
was no man justified ino advocating such 
winion who was not capable of framing 
the whole constitution of 1787? Can no 
nan intelligently advocate a republican 
forme of government who is not prepared 
atonce to draw upoall the constitutions 
and daws necessary lo puta republic in 
Operation ? Le pe Rg Bg 

AL the degistators and all the lawyers. 
In America have thus far proved utterly 
tnable to frame laws for the prevention 
of buibery at elections which are worth 
reading, Shall we therefore conclude, 
with the “practical politician,” that such 


This argument is but a feeble bleat, 
borrowed from Beitish politics. 1lé has 
been used there so often that iv now ex- 
cites only pity, When Gladstone de- 
clared his convietion that the Irish estab- 


taunts could ever persuade hint to pro- 


PASS ONE, 
sluiply offered a resolution, asserting: that 


ished, 
wis ripe Lo pass. it, 
When Piirnell fest 


fo do so was a proof thit he did not know 


ned into practical operation, 
has drawn up a bill, 
thiut he has never studied details sufll- 


a 
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ciently to be able to prepare ONG, Yet. 


he has made Irish home rule a tolerably: 
practical issue, und all the world. ca 


Wiphant argument ayaiust if, im a chal 





able min; yet if he should sit down to.) ” 


bribery is a necessary and laudable thing? 


lished church ought to be abolished, no 


duce a bilbuntil he was piven power to. 
While he was out of power, he 


the Trish estiblishment ought to be abel. 
This. was camied; but still he 
would not bring ing a bill, until the time — 


demanded home. 
rife for Treland, he was challenged to” 
produce aw bill, aud told: that his refusal 


What he wanted and that his ideas were ~ 
mere yauraries, which could not be. rt ae 
tlenever 
It is pretty certain 
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‘see now that he will sueceed upon it. 
To-day, Gladstone being out of power, 
Chamberlain taunts him with a demand 
to produce a new bill; and the demand is 
echoed by political parrots in parliament 
and the press. But the grand old man, ut- 
terly uninfluenced either by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tauntsor Mr, Atkinson's arzuments, 
calmly refuses to write a line or commit 
himself to a word of detail, until he shall 
stand before a parliament ready to carry 
his ideas into law. 

These examples should guide the advo- 
cates of the single tax, Simple as itis in 
theory, demanding nothing but the strip- 
ping off of the multitude of other taxes 
which overlie the tax on land values or 
rent, yet the work of abolition will ir- 
‘volve many difficult matters of detail. 
The existing systems of taxation are full 
of defects and corruptions, which largely 
escape notice at present, because they 
-are obscured by even greater evils, inher- 
ent in all such systems. If we should 
simply abolish all taxes other than upon 

‘rent, the defects of existing methods of 
assessment would berome far more glar- 
ng than they are now. Forexample, the 
true legal definition of “land” would im- 
pose upon all railroads, telegraphs, ete., 
a much larger share of the taxes on real 
estate than any assessor ever thinks of 
putting upon them. But, as a compensa- 
tion for the undue burdens placed upon 
some of them by other forms of taxation, 
wu practical definition ‘is now given to 
‘dand,” which enables the great corpor- 
ations to avoid their just proportion of 
taxation on real estate, which is shifted 
upon buildingsandimprovements. When 
taxes are concentrated upon the value of 
land, “land” itself must be accurately de- 
fined, as it is not now. 

Are there, then, no practical measures 
which single tax men may demand from 
legislatures? There are quite enough for 
them to propose. In such states as Ohio, 
Minnesota, California and many others, 
the only measure worth talking about 
for the present isan amendment to the: 
constitution, striking out clausés which 
compel the legislature to attempt the 
taxation of everything. A large majority 
of the legislature in Ohio, certainly, and 
probably in every other state, would be 
glad to pass xt.ch an amendment, if they 
‘believed that the farmers would not vote 
-itdown, They will be thankful for any 
assistance in that direction, Every leg- 
islature wants as much liberty of action 
asitcan get. Single tax men can help 
them to get more liberty; and, so long as 
they asitate for this, they will be secret- 
ly, if not openly, popular with any legis- 
lature, in the class of states now referred 
to. 

In other states, the first step is to ask 
for investigation. A resolution, calling 
fora careful consideration of the expedi- 
ency of the single tax by the standing 
committee on ways and means, or by a 
special committee, is the only proper 
thing for the national congress at present, 
and the only useful proposition in most 
states. Ifany legislature should contain 
enough members favorable to the single 
tax to warrant «a more decided step, a 
resolution affirming the expediency of 
the system, and directing « special com. 
mittee to frame a suitable bill, would be 
as far as any one should at present go, 

There need be no fear that competent 
men will not be found, when the time 
comes, to frame a bill. When the Aus- 
tralian ballot was first advocated in’ this 
country, as it was by Henry George, in 
1883, there was probably not a man in the 
country who could have immediately 
drafted a proper bill suited to our com- 
plex political systen: But, as time 
passed on, and the proposition entered 
into practical politics, plenty of able 
lawyers studied the subject and prepared 
themselves to draft such a bill, Just so 
will it be with the single tax. Let no 
taunts or foolish arguments mislead us 
into committing ourselves to any details, 
until the time arrives for actual legisla- 
tive work, By that time, much that now 
seems difflcult will become easy; and we 
shall be ready to adopt the best methods, 
without being prejudiced by any previous 
commitments to j}l-considered schemes, 
THomMAs G, SHEARMAN, 
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SINGLE TAX MEETINGS. 


Reports From Various Points Throughout 
the Country. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—The single tax league 
is anxious to engage ina public discussion in 
this city with any tariff for revenie elub or 
elub of protectionists on the subject of taxation, 
They will supply speakers free to any meet- 
ing Of single tux tnen or tari! reformers on 
any steamboat or railroad line in the vicinity 
ef Parkersburg, Henry George’s great work 
“Progress and Poverty” will be freely loaned 
tu uny student of the now great absorbing 
question of taxation, J.C. 

Poughkeepsie, N, ¥.—The Bangall friends 
of the siugle tax to the number of about fifty 
met William C. Albro of this city on Wednes- 
day evening to listen to his explanation of 
the singletax. The speaker was hstened to 
With the clusest attention, and when the op- 
portunity to ask questions was offered it was 
embraced by several. Professor James Hyatt 
stated his acceptance of the principal fera- 
tures of the proposed reform, and foreibly 
expressed his belicf that the industrial systein 
now in operation is working grievous hard- 
ships for the producers of the world’s wealth. 
A few republicans were present, but it was 
reported that some of the mere brilliant of 
this sect had sniffed the smoke of “free 
trade” afar off, or theught they had, aud bad 
quarantined themselves at bome lest they 
should be innoculated with its virus, Not- 
withstauding the bad weather and the frowns 
of those farmers who are rapidly being con- 
verted into millionaires by the tariff on pota- 
toes and hens’ eggs, the single tax people en- 
joyed their meeting, and have promised 
themselves another at an early day. 

A regular meeting of the single tax clubis 
held every Thursday evening ut Sp.m., iu 
the hall at 226. Union street. Thursday eve- 
ving, Mareh 21, the ciub discussed ‘Interest 
under the single tax.” 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Portland, Ore.—A ballot reform and single 
tax club has been organized. It meets the 
tirst nnd third Thursdays of each month. It 
numbers among its membership several of 
the educated, progressive business men of 
the city. and recruits are secured at every 
meetiog. J. Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Eastern District Sin- 
gle tax club desires to cail the attention of 
the readers of THE STANDARD residiog in the 
eastern district to the ‘necessity of a better 
attendance at the meetings of the club, for if 
not more actively supported the club must 
disband. The club meets every Saturday 
evening at Phosmx hall, 11s South Eighth 
street. R. A. Linpsay, Cor, Sec., 

303 Driges street. 

Sun Francisco, Cal.—The good work is pro- 
gressing wonderfully on this side of our 
glorious Union. We have a permanent hall 
for our Sunday evening meetings, which, by 
the way, are accomplishing much good. On 
jast Sunday we bad the pleasure of listening 
to ex-Congressmaun Charles A. Sumner. He 
spoke on “Government Postal Telegraphy,” 
showing conclusively that the single tax and 
all other refortns Would be forwarded by its 
adoption. We have organized a class to 
study “Progress and Poverty.” 

H. L. Pueace, 

President San Francisco Single Tax (lub. 


Ballot Reform in Montana, 


HrvLena, Montana.—The legislatureof Mon- 
tuna has passed the Australian ballot law. 
The governor had favored it iu his message 
and of course he promptly signed it. Thanks 
are due to the Hon, William Kennedy, amem- 
ber of the upper house of the territorial 
legislature and a single tax man. For the pas- 
suge of this law Mr. Kennedy framed the 
bill and at his own personal expense pur- 
chased books descriptive of the subject and 
presented them to the members of both 
houses. After the bill had passed bis braneh 
of the legislature he went on the floor of the 
other branch and explained its provisions to 
each of the members, And it certainly isa 
tribute to his untiring efforts in this direction 
to say the bill became a law with but one dis- 
senting vote; and that one vote was cast by a 
republican in the lower brauch of the legisla- 
ture, It passed Mr. Kennedy's branch unani- 
meusly. Under the provisions of this law we 
vote for the ratification of the new constitu- 
tion in July, aud for state officers and mem- 


bers of legislature and congressman in 
November. It is our purpose to engraft some 


cood single tux ideas into the new coustitu- 
tion, The campaign will be one of thought 
and principle, A. Dropmore. 


The New Jersey State League, 


The members of the state single tax league 
assembled at S02 Broad street, Newark, on 
Thursday evening, 2lst- inst., Me. Urner pre- 
siding, After the disposal of all) prelimnin- 
ary business, a declaration of principles and 
constitution were prepared and adopted, The 
folluwing officers were clected: President, 
Benj, Urner, of Elizabeth; vice-presidents, 
Read Gordon, of Roselle; Herbert: Boggs, of 
Newark; Paul Breen, of Paterson; J, W, 
Jakeway, of Jersey City; Isaac Browne of 
South Amboy; reeording seeretary, J. A, 
Craig, of Paterson; corresponding secretary, 
K. W. Nellis, of Paterson. Mr. Nellis was 
also appointed organizer, He will proceed at 
once with the work of organizing w club in 
euch eounty of the state, so far as that 
may be possible, aud our friends throughout 


| 





ment. will please communicate with bia at 
onee, Those who fur cause eunnot take an 
active part in the movement, and who may 
Wish to assist financially, moy remit to any of 
the officers. The league meets again Thurs- 
day March 2S, atS p. im. J, A. CRAIG, 
Sec’y. 


“PROGRESS AND POVERTY'S” TENTH 
BIRTHDAY, 


To be Celebrated at Cooper Union on BPues- 
day, April 2—Addresses by Messrs. Shenre 


man, Pentecost nnd Post. i 


The committee having charge of the tenth 
anniversary of the publication of ‘Procress 
and Poverty,” which takes place at Coeper 
union on Tuesday, April 2, had their noum- 
bers strengthened by delegations from the 
Port Richmond club of Staten Island and the 
Telegraphers’ single tax club of this city. | 

The committee met at the rooms of the 
Manhattan single tax club at three o'clock 
and heard reports from the committees ap- 
puinted at the previcus meeting. Mr, Crous- 
dale, of the conumittee on speeches, reported 
that Mr. Post would presid® and that Thomas 
G. Shearman and Hugh O. Pentecost would 
deliver addresses. , 

The officers of the clubs represented in the 
committee will be the vice-presiaents and 
secretaries of the meeting. W. J. Browne, 
of the West side club, will open the meeting 
and introduce the chairman, 

The meeting will be an open one, but in 
order to defray the expenses tickets will be 
issued at twenuty-tive cents each, which will 
entitle the holder to a frovpt seat. These 
tickets ure now in the hands of the delegates 
from the clubs, su that those who desire may 
secure them, There will also be tickets for 
sate at the rcoms of the Manhattan single 
tax club. Only enough seats will be reserved 
to accommodate those who may purchase up 
to the Munday night before the meeting. 

There 1s promise of a big meeting. 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 
H. DeForest Baldwin and Mrs, Margaret 

Moore Address the Ginb—A Stereopticon 

Encertainment to be Given This Week. 

Hl. DeForest Baldwin delivered the lecture 
last Sunday evening, on “The taril and what 
it does.” The rooms were crowded, as is 
usualat the Sunday lectures. Mr. Baldwin 
compared the tariff! to the good Indians, of 
whom it used to be said there were none liv- 
ing. So with the tariff; if it were dead it 
weuld be good—for the industrious people of 
this couatry. Mrs. Margaret Moore delivered 
asbort address un free trude, Next Suuday 
evening A, M. Molina will deliver the address, 
his subject being, “The single tax versus so- 
cialisin and individualism.” 

At the last business ineeting the club went 
into committee of the whole to eensider a 
uew constitution. The work will be continued 
ut the next weekly meeting. 

Mr. Croasdale last week presented the club 
with a Jarge laundry basket full of books, 
consisting of the United States census for 
1860, 1870 and 1880, 2 complete set of the 
speeches of Daniel Webster, and the history 
of Maryland (three volumes). 

This coming Friday evening, March 29, will 
be given the second stereopticon entertain- 
ment, with views of the Yosemite valley of 
Califurnia and Niagara falls. It is hardly 
necessary to suy that all friends, ladies and 
enildreu particularly, are invited. There will 
be ample accomtnodation for all who may 
favor the club with their presence on that 
evening. 


Work for South Dakota Men, 


BrisToL, Dak., Mareh 16.—I wish to call 
the attention of si, tax men in South Da- 
kota to the necessity .orthe greatest activity 
this spring, We vote on the Sioux Falls con- 
stitution May 14. As it requires that every- 
thing shall be tuxed, it is our duty to try to 
defeat it. We should use every possible 
means to bring the farmers’? attention to it. 
Articies should be written to every paper in 
South Dakota, 

Tam making a personal canvass of the 
farmers in this county, and find them quick 
to take to the proposition to leave the ques- 
tion of taxation within the power of the leg- 
islature, AS the prohibitionists are working 
to secure the adoption of the Sioux Fulls con- 
stitution, we will lave to be very active if we 
secure its defeat. 

I should like to hear suggestions from the 
single tax nen of South Dakota as to a plan 
of cuipaign, and with regard to forming a 
state organization. It was our organization 
that secured the sucvess of the Australian 
bill in Moutana, There were but a few of us, 
but we made a big noise, In union is streneth, 
and by working together we can stir things 
up pretty thoroughly before the tinal vote is 
taken in October on the constitution, 

W. EE. Brokaw, 


Democrathe Doctors Dider, 
New York Sun, 

The chances are that the main question will 
not be that of protection or free trade, 
St. Louts Repuuhe, 

It is not necessary to be a prophet or the 
son of a prophet to be able to say with cer- 
tainty that the main issue ia the campaign of 
1802 will be precisely the sume as inthe cam: 
paign of 15888—namely, tariff reform and tax 
reduction. 
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Single Tax Men Preach the Gospel of the 
New Dispensntion to a Very Appreciative 
Audience. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—We are pushing 
things down here. A quurtette struck out 
for the back country a few nights ago, 
They had asked a farmer to get the use of a 
sehool house for the evening, and he had 
promised to have a crowd ready to hear the 
lund question explained. But when they got 
there, ten miles from town, they found the 
house occupied by a revival meeting. Any 
but single tax meu would have surrendered 
to the situation right there, but not a bit of 
it for these veterans, They went into the meet- 
tngand asked the minister to let them ad- 
dress the people. The request was granted, 
wnd the boys carried the house by storm, 
After the 


meeting Was over and = they 
had = = promised to come — again, they 


showed the nerve of single taxers by settling 
down to a ten-mile walk for home. You peo- 
ple who live in towns don’t: have the mud 
and darkuess to face that we do, but if you 
do youll Know what it means, and probably 
take your pleasure inthe hope that you are 
doing pioneer service that will surely count. 

The farmers are not hard to convert, 
either, if you appeal to their hearts, to their 
sense of justice. They are like the rest of 
mankind, engaged in a hard struggle tomake 
ends meet. 

We have a single tax paper here, a month- 
ly, called Smith’s Index. The editor is u 
“stayer,” and will do good work. He is not 
yet acquainted with the “eat,” but sees that 
our town is injured in tuxine houses and fae- 
tories, and he is pushing against laud specu- 
lation as hard as any of us. 

W. I. BorEMAN. 


Fora Single Tax Club House... 


The following subscriptions have been re- 
ceived since the last repurt: 
John Kearney, 833 Ave. A, city. 


<P ed 


George Ferguson, 860 6th ave., cily...... Sivas gies ne : 
James MeCarney, 410 East 19¢h ste. CIM ecin ia ces 3 
Jolin Hearn, 4 East 1idh st., city... eee Acashenad. 3 
Rerturd Gissenheiuer, 237 West lech SUL, UIUY eee 
Robert J. Wilhamsan, 129 Christopher st., city... 
WH. Matthews, 25 Bast 4dthost., CIEM eee eee 1 
Gaston Brotin, 19 Woescers oct... Lasceaws cates 4 
SW. Liidler, 138 Jefferson ave, rouk ISO, oe... a 
George L. Faulk, 4838 Falton oi, Drookivm. (35 ine 
closed, second subscripuon). icc cc. ccc ee Veaewie Gee 
Chitrles Rothman, 242 Grand st., Brooklva, ED... 2 
Ed. Kiehardson, Flushing, Lo 1..... iungitecioereeesee o® 
Frederick Bennett, 19 Leving place, Yookersy.e..., 7 I 
A. H. Stephenson, 244 Chestaut sts, Philtdelphins.. a0 
Jo A. Honuesy, New Lexington, Perry Co,, Obie... 5 
Total for WECK der vapacunteratacheeetiukeea ce one 
Previously ACKNOWIOUL OU. ceccccccccesceesessee L182 
Total to TALC. eccccercsecrecsrecsrerscsessvcrecces 1941 


Cash on account shares—E, L. Klump, 81. 


the Single 
Tax Men. 


Memphis Appeal, March 1% 
There are indications that the near future 


| Will see in this part of the world one of the 


liveliest single tax campaigns its great apostle 
ever dreamed of. Amoug those in the line of 
reasonably certuin couversion to it are lead- 
ing Irishmen, members of the lodee Irish 
National league of America, and Kuichts of 
the Red Brauch, Atthe regular meeting of 
the former order yesterday there were about 
tilly members present. Accepting a request 
to do so, Mr. Bolton Smith was in attendaee 
and addressed the meeting for half an hour 
or more, explaining in clear and forcible 
terms his favorite theory of taxation. At 
the close of his remarks a request was made 
by him that aay question that might suegest 
itself tothe minds of his auditors would, if 
propounded, be cheerfully answered. Thece- 
upuo maby in the audience asked for further 
light upon points involved, atl of which the 
speaker responded to with promptness, pre- 
cision and satisfaction. The chairman of tbe 
lodge, rising to express his sentiments, stated 
that Mr. Smith's address was unqualifiedly 
the ablest ou the subject under review be had 
ever beard, and pronounced it incontreerr. 
ible. 

Mr. R. G. Brown, who arrived in the midst 
of the discussion, then added bis voice to the 
plea for a single tax, which strengthened the 
deepimpression already made. He wus fol- 
lowed, by request, by Justice P. M. Winters 
who auneunced his willing and sincere dis- 
cipleship of the theory, indorsing in’ the 
stroneest Jancuage everything that Messrs, 
Smith and Brown had said. He further 
urged the league and Kuights of the Red 
Branch to inaucurate a stubburn campuigo 
oi the preseribed lines, suggesting that the 
city be divided intyu districts for meeting pur- 
poses and the organization of clubs. In the 
prosecution of this good work Messrs, Smith, 
Brown and other harmonious speakers should 
be invited to muke speeches, and be would 
devote his best energies to the eause, Both 
the gentlemen called by name assured Jus- 
tice Winters and the others present that they 
would respond to every call possible,and they 
could not be made too often. 


Cruel, Cruel, 
Norfoik, Va,, Landmirk, 

When it comes to the discussion of polities 
the New York Sun’s ordmarily tine memory 
and high reasoning faculties seem to us to be 
often at fault, For example, when it says. 
that *we” won the presidency in ISS4, the mind 
naturally recurs to the part the Sun took in 
that eontest. 

He Studied the Murer Some Time Ago, 
Chieavo Herald, 

Mr. Cleveland, who has gone out of the 
country, may have a chance before getting 
back to learn something about the tariff from 
personal experiguee, 
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NOTE-BOOK JOTTINGS. 


A professional man told me last week 
what be did not know about trades unions, 
“T have just read: Everett Glackin's arti- 
cle in Tite STANDARD,” he said, “and how 
different is his talk about unions from 
what I have been accustomed to hearing, 
If I were to believe my usual sources of 


‘information, I would regard unions as 


made up of a few smart and lazy walking 
delegates and amass of deluded and dis- 
contented followers. Do men perform 
cominittee work for nothing, and do they 
actually take up their Sunday holidays in 
working for benefit societies and their 
unions?” It would interest such a man 
to give alittle study to the methods of a 
trades union. Tle would lind it @ minia- 
ture Greek republic, Its citizens are on 
an equal footing with one another. Its 
laws are just to. all of its membership. 
But it is at war with all non-union men, 
and does not pretend to treat them with 
any mercy. Inside the union there are 
many who year in and year out perform 
routine duties, offen, without thought of 
compensation or for a salary that does 
not pay them for the time lost. It is 
work done in the purest spirit of duty. 
There isan article ou the present state 
of affairs in Los Angeles floating about in 
the western newspapers that an anti sin- 
gle tax correspondent of one of them has 
seized hold of to demonstrate the whole: 
fallacy of the single tax. More than a 
year ago a decline set in at Los Angeles, 
and it has been as swift as the ascent was 
rapid. Recently one of the newspapers 
printed a twelve page list in fine type of 
delinquent tax payers on lands that two 
years ago were rated at millions, To-day 
the owners will not pay the taxes. Rents 
are about thirty per cent of what they 
were in 1887, and there are hundreds of 
vacant houses. The correspondent. men- 
tioned einploys these facts to illustrate a 
theory that there is no such thing as land 
monopoly iu this country, and that decre- 


ment is as Jikely to damage a Jand holder 


as increment to enrich him. What would 
our own letter writers do if providence 
did not send them opposition of some 
kind? Sete 


An east side man who is an active single 
tax worker tells me that it is true, as 
mentioned in this column last week, that 
many Gerinan socialists have been con- 
verted to American ideas lately, “It used 
to take a socialist,” he said, “about seven 
years to develop into an American citizen 


‘imbued with our notions of government, 


So, while quite alarge body of newly ar- 
rived socialists muy turn out in proces- 
sions and attend meetings, the socialist 
vote is never laree. Fast and hard so- 
cialists in Germany, men immigrate here 
believing they are going to remain so 
in this country. But gradually the light 
dawnsecenthem. The power of the bal- 
lot illumines their minds. And now, with 
the single tax doctrine being preached to 
them, a great many don’t take so long as 
as seven years to drop socialism.” 

Sixty admirers of Mr. J. M. Keating, 
editor of the Memphis Appeal, visited 
him at the office of that journal on last 
Tuesday evening and presented him with 
a set of the works of Henry George. The 
books were beautifully bound in tooled 
calf with beveled cdges, each volume 
bearing an inscription. The present was 
described by the givers as “a testimonial 
of our high respect to Mr. Keating as a 
man and a democrat and as an evidence 
of our indorsement of the course of the 
“Appeal as an earnest organ of Jetfer- 
sonian democracy.” Mr. Bolton Smith 
made the presentation address, and in the 
course of it told some truths about taxa- 
tion, Thereply of Mr, Keating showed 
that he appreciated the vift, 

Some single tux men of Brooklyo lately 
waited on Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage and 
presented him with a copy of “Progress 
and Poverty.” They were led up to it 
by Mr, Talmage’s liberal declarations re- 
garding insmigvration, 

Our Tennessec friends are circulating a 
quotation froin iw letter written in 1878 to 
Governor John C, Brown on the subject of 
taxation by Mr. Enoch Ensley, one of the 
most prominent citizens of the state, It is 
as follows; "2 will present you with a 
rule or motto which JT think it would be 
well for the state to adopt, and have cut 
into stone at the capitol (in large letters 
and have them gilded) in the senate cham- 
ber, the hall of the house of representa- 
tives, and in the governor's office, for ] 





think it entirely harmonizes with the 
correct principles of taxation in every 
particular, to-wit: ‘Never tax anything 
that would be of value to your state, that 
could and would. run away, or that could 
and would come to you.’ ’” 

Last Friday morning’s newspapers con- 
tained advertisements for torch bearers to 
walk with Barnum’'s street parade that 
evening, At 5 o'clock in the morning 
there was a crowd at the gate of Madison 
Square garden, which a little later aum- 
bered 5,000 men. The process of selecting 
men took up-several hours. At midnight 
when the parade was over, the fortunate 
men entered the garden with the proces- 
sion, and fell into line and drew their pay 
—lifty cents apiece for nearly twenty- 
four hours’ time in Barnum’s service. 
One of the perfectly contented class, on 


. being usked whether this was not an evi- 


dence that a large number of men were 
out of work, said: “ Why, no, there's a 
lot of fellows that won't do anything but 
hang around forsuch jobs.” 


Here isa short tract for farmers. H. 


W. Kohlsatt lately paid $150,000 for a lot, 


20 by 40 feet, on the northwest corner of 
Dearborn aud Madison street, Chicago, 
buying it for business property. The 
price was at the rate of $8,167,500 per 
acre. This one Chicago acre would equal 
in value 163,350 acres of Iinois farming 
land at $50 an acre, Who would pay the 
most under a Jand value tax, men in 
cities, or farmers? 

Last week a brakeman on the elevated 
road sent to one of the New York daily 
newspapers a pay ticket which he had 
fuund on aseatin a car. He said it had 
been dropped by one of a party of poor- 
locking foreigners. It gave the amount 
of the man's earnings at about seventy 
cents a day. The brakemau’s letter to 
the newspaper expressed his indignation 
at men being compelled to work for such 
pay in this country. LHe thought the lot 
of those poor foreigners a terribly hard 
one. And then he asked that his signa- 
ture to his letter be not published, as it 
might cost him his situation. 

Anold man repeated a very old saying 
in my hearing the other day, with the air 
of having said it so often that he was 
more than ever convinced ofits truth. It 
ran: “In Europe the circulating medium 
is gold; in Africa itis men; in Asia it is 
women, and in America it is land.” 

On the walls of the auction room of the 

New York real estate exchange, there hus 
been for some time affixed a row of signs 
advertising the stands of the real estate 
auctioneers. About a month ago a second 
row of sign spaces was put up, and an 
animated controversy ensued as to the 
mannerin which the privilege of using 
them should be sold. The startling 
ly original idea of auctioning them off at 
length occurred to one of the auctioneers, 
It tock, and the other day the row, which 
had twenty-one spaces, was sold to bid- 
ders, A rental of $100 a vear was charged 
in addition to the premiums bid, which at 
the sale ran from $5 to $100. Tt isn’t hard 
to determine the value of the location of 
anything ifthe men who want to use it 
are set to bidding for it against one an- 
other. In this way is settled the prices 
of pews ina church, stalls in a market, 
docks on a water front, sign spaces on a 
hoarding, advertising space in a book or 
newspaper, booths at a race track, rooms 
in a hotel, seats in a theater, staterooms 
in a steamship, berths in a steamboat, 
space in an oyster bed, stores in a busi- 
ness street, lots in a city, and acres in the 
country. The bidding is not done just 
in the same way for these things, but it 
goes on all the same, GUE, 





Vo Single Tax Men in New Orlenus. 
NEW ORLEANS, La., Mareh {S.—The under- 
signed would like to cominunicate with all 
persons in New Orleans interested in the 
cause, With a view to furthering it in every 
possible way, Joun S, WALTERS, 
Muritime Association. 


Something for Pari@e lore Rovenues tdniy 
Men, 
Baton, Ohlo, Register, 

The democrats being satisfied that a tariff 
for protection is robbery, we would like them 
to show why a tayl¥ for revenue is not also 
robbery. 

You, nnd Making Converse All the Time, 
haton, Ohio, Kegister, 

_ Free trade in the face of its lute defeat ral- 

lies all wloug the lines, and is industriously 
filling the land with its sophisms and false 
theories all the way from the gollege to the 
corner grocery. : 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


There is no scheme of political reform so 
worthy of immediate attention as this [the 
Australian) plan for making the elector the 
master of his own choice and the sole custo- 
dian of his own secret in casting his vote,— 
(Philadelphia Record. 

The Hill-Linson “democratic meusure” (of 
electoral reform] leaves the door wide open 
for the bribe giver, the collection of ussess- 
ments under the guise of voluntary. printing 
expenses, and the split” ticket industry by 
which the electors are often used to defeat 
their most desired purposes. With every- 
body at liberty to furnish tickets, ib would be 
a useless expense to supply official ballots.— 
(Utica Herald. 

If the democrats in the legislature should 
defeat this (the Saxton ballot reform] bill, or 
consent to its defeat by the governor, it 
would be un injury to the party in the state 


which could not be easily repuired.—[New | 


York Times. 

A word to the democratic members of the 
legislature of New York: Ponder well the 
fact that the democratic legislature of Inudi- 
ana bas passed a bill providing that the only 
ballots to be used at general elections in that 
state shall be the ballots printed by state au- 
thority. Anddo not forget the other fact 
that this bill was opposed chiefly by repub- 
lican members of the Indiaua legislature.— 
(Bulfalo Courier (Democratic. ) 


The adoption of this [the Australian ballot] 
system would remove the voter from the 
corrupt influences of the ward heeler and 
party boss, from the intimidntion of’ an em- 
ployer who felt disposed to control the fran- 
chise of his worker, and would also reduce to 
the minimum, if it did not entirely eradicate, 
the practice of buyivg and selling votes.— 
(Journal of United Lubor. 

Weare ata loss to understand why there 
should be any opposition to the Australan 
bill on the part of those who are really aux- 
ious to adopt remedial legislation to protect 
the sancity of the ballot from such ou rages 
as were recently perpetrated in Omaha aud 
several of the larger cities in this state.— 
{Nebraska Laborer. 

The principles of the Australian system are 
right and they will eventually be gencrally 
adopted in this country. It is to be hoped 
that Minnesota will not be the last to signify 
her approval of a good thing.—[Minuea polis, 
Minp., Journal. 
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Did He Do None of Them Himself? 
Brunswick, Me., Telegraph. 

A shoe manufacturer in Portland, being 
asked to assist in providing bread for the 
suffering poor, said he would contribute to 
the extent of 100 sacks of flour and 100 bush- 
els of meal, one sack of flour and one bushel 
of meal to be given to each man who might 
be found in Portlund who neither kepv a dog, 
drank rum, nor used tobacco, and was in 
need of bread. Tue first man bas not ap- 
peared yet to claim the gift. 

SINGLE TAX MEN. 

The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the siugle tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 


communicate: 


Akron O~Jas R Angier, 109 Alivn street. 

Albany, N ¥Y~—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Rosturt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman “elub, 25 
Myrtle avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter=Mrs Josephine Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—Juseph Sharp, jr., secretury Single tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzee, 94 First 
avenue, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C~Carroll W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Huprison and Monroe streets, 

Anaheim, Cal--James B Hassett, 

Anton Chico, N M—~Lewis T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohlo—A D Btroug, 

Atlanta, Ga--John C Reed, lawver, % 1-2 Murietta 
street. 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N Y—Daniel Peacock, president; HW Bene- 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College hall 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 525 Linculn street, 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y~Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Raltimore, Md—Johnu W Jones, sec Single tax league of 
Maryland, 1% N Bond street; Jolin Salmon, Pres Henry 
George club, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 1433 
E Baltimore street. 

Bayside, Long island, N Y~Antonio M Melina, 

Braceville, (U—Wiiiam Matthews, secretary Tarilf re- 
form club, 

Bradford. Pa-—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 3 Newell place. 

Bristol, bak-—W_ E Brokaw. 

Binghampton, N Y—E Ww Dundon, 33 Malden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. &8 Main street, Charles- 
ton; J RK Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hanlin 
Garland, chairman Single tax leazue, Jamaica Plain, 

Brooklyn, N Y—Gvorge E West, M D,49 Clermont ave- 
nue, president Single tax club, 

Burlington, lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 

peticer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tax organization, 

Cantsteo, N Y~H W Johnson, P O box 264 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Bhike, M D. 

eoeu any O—S J Harmount, MD, president’ single tux 
elub, 

Cape May City—-Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles City, lowa—Irving W Smith, MD, olfice oppo 
site Union house. 

Chicago, WleFrank Pearson, 6 La Salle street; 1. W, 
Wilttler, secretary Single tax club, 426 Milwaukee 
avenue, 

Cincinnatl, Q—Dr David De Beck, 1389 West Ninth 
street; Jones's news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, 298 Vine street, 

Cianton, Ala-O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland,O=—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Euciid avenue; Frank 

prance is Sheet ae 4 

‘Haton, Ind— shop, editor 4rgua. 
Cohtovs N V—J 8 Crane. a 
Colton, Cal—Charles F Smith, proprietor Commercial 
atel, . 

Colusibis, 'O—Edward Hynemaa, 481-2 South High 

Cornwall. Cal~Jeff A Bailey, 

Cramer Hl, Camden county, N J-Chas P Jotnston, 


3 Bamuel street. 
Benger, Cole’ H Aonroe. 
eS Bones Qwa-- el 5S i) 
club: Soh Ww ine a rary hich Single tax 
etralt, MWich— ‘jnebart, aterloo street; J F 
Duncan, %9-Third strect, secret ¥ re 
pamnistions 8 G Hane. Gio Mth ay. aca a 
amond Springs, Eldorado co ale. ; 
Dighton, Massa’ Cross. UREN thee Ve TAUaOR, 
uokirk, N YF rancis Lake, 
t Cambridge, Mass--J F Harrington, 8t John’s Wit 
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East Rindge, N H-Edward Jowett 
Elizabeth, N J—Henjamin Urner, 


Elmira. NS ¥—Wilham Bersinin, 712 Kast Marketatreet | 


Englewood, LU—W LB Steers, 

Evunsvilie, Ind—Chatles G Bennett, 427 Upper Third 
street, 

Fitchburg, Mass—zt v Terry, 

Farnington, lowa—-F, W. kockwell 

Gardner, IN-T 8 Cumming. 

Glen Cove, Long island, N ¥Y~-Herbert Loromer. 

Glendive, Mont--A H Sawyer, 

Glens Falls, N Y—Jolin H Quinlan, 

Gloversville, N Y—Win C Wood, 4D. ; 

Graod View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥—Henory L Hintom. 

Harrison, Tex-—-1 J MeCollum 

Hartington, Neb—Jolin H Felber. 

Haverhill Mass—Arthur F Brock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montasta 
situtle Lux assovliition, ; 

Horpeidlsville, N ¥—George H Van Winkle, 

Hot Springs, Ark~—W Albert Chapman. 

Hoosick Falls, N Y~FS Hammonu. 

Houston. Tex—H F Ring, corporation attorney. 

Hutchinson, Kas—J G Mialeoum, MD. 

lion, N ¥—George Smith, P.O box 502. 

Undianapols, tnd~-—L FP Custer, president Stinge ‘tax 
league, WOU ‘Tel Co; Chas H Briuse, bookkeeper, Vou- 
neyui's hardware store, BF Washington street. 


Ithiea, N Y¥-C C Platt, druggist, 7 East State street. 


Janvier, N J—8 B Walsh. 

Jersey City, N J—Jusepn Dana Miller, secretary Hud- 
son county Stngle tax league, 86 Ege avenue, 

Kunsas City, Mo~-Chas I Beid, 2,223 Woodland avenun 

Keithsburgh, Tl— a MeDoualu. 

Kingston, N Y-—-Theudore AM Romeyn. 

Lansingbureh,N Y—James MeMann, 2l Eighteenth st. 

Lousdale, RI—Dr L. PF. Garvin. : ; 

Lewiston, Me~—F_D Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexington, Ky—James hewn 


London, Foglind—William Saunders, 177 Palace Chau 


bers, Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal--W H Douge, W North Alameda street: 
W A Cole, 149 South Hil: or A Vinette, PO St tion F, 

Lowell, Mass~-Henry Kobertson, 5 Metealf block, Kid- 
der street. a: 

Lyle, Minn—C F Wenham. 

Lynchburg, Va—Thos Williamson, cor Fifth and Chureh 
streets. : 

Lynn, Mass theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
stree 5 

Madson, Dak~E H Evenson. 

Mahanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president Free trade 
¢elub; Robert Richardson, secretary. 

Jiunisiee, Mich—Albert Walkley or WOR Hall 


Mansticld. O—W> J Higgins, manager Western union . 


telegraph office. 

Marlboro, Muass—Geo A E Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N ¥—C H Batidou 

Mart, Tex~J L Caldwell, chairman Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marveville, Mont—S F Ralston, 8r., president Montana 
sligle tax assucintion. | ; 

Misstlon, O—Victor Burnett, 78 East South street. 

Mauritaus, Indian Ocvan—Rovert A Reban, & Pump 
street, Port Louis. / } 

Momputs, Tenp—R G@ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
club, 49 Muchson street. 

Middletown, Conn—Jobn @ Hopkins, P O box 530, 

Middletown, N Y—Chas H Fuller, «PO box 115... 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter McGul, AT Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Single taz 
league, 4U2W Frankitno avenue; Kk, L. Ryder, secre. 
tary. ; 

Mobile, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street. 

Mt Pleasant, lowa—A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y~-J B Luttbeg. 

Murray ville, 1U--William Camm, presideut Democratig 
club. : 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 235 N. High street, secre- 
tary American land league. 

Neponset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Walnut street. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Orlental 
street, 

New Brighton, Pa—Jolin Seitz, 1 North Broadway. 

Newburg, N Y—-DJ McKay, secretary Suigle tax club, 
238 Broadway. 

Newburyport, Mags~—Win R Whitmore, secretary Mer 
rimac itssembly, Herald oftice, 

New Haven, Conn--Willard D Warren, room 11, [102 
Orarge street; Alfred Smith, 93 Whalley avenue, 

2ew Orleans, La—Joho S Wacters, Maritime associa- 
tion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph LSchraer, secretary Single tax 
league, 247 Southgate street; WHI C James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col~Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association 


Norfolk, Va-—-Edward &K Robertson, secretary Alpha 


club, P.O. drawer 3. . 

Nort ty Adams, Mass—Willard Mo Browne, 15 Marehall 
streets 6S Myers, PO box oot, 

North Sprirgheld, Mu—-K F Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Oberlin, O—Edw B Haskell. 

Olean, N Y—George Lall, pres Bingle tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec. 35 Ritlroad street. 


OWimoia Wash Ter~Alexauder Farquhar, Adan street | 


Omaha, Neb—John E Emblen, 822 Virginia avenue, 

Ordway, Dak—R H Garland, member Tax reform asso- 
ciation. 

Oswero, N Y—Alex Skillen. 160 West. First street, 

Passaic, N J-—J J Barnard, P O box 181. 

Puterson, N J—E W Nellis, Chairman Passaic county 
Single tax Clevelundjcumpaigon committee, 89 North 
Main street : 

Parkersburg, W Va—W I Boremun, member of Single 
tax league. 

Pawtucket, R I--Edward Barker, 2 Gooding street. 

Peoria, Il—J W Avery. ; 

Poiadelplia, Pa—-Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 2l4 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club. 

Piermont, & Y~-Charles R Hood, PO box 13. 

Pittsbury, Pa~-Mark fF Roverts, 17?7 Carey alley, 

Portinnd, Ore=—S B Rizgeu, 48 Stark street. HH Thomp- 
son, ; 

Poughkeepsie, N ¥—Wuhani Cc Albro. 

Proviaence—R l—hobert Grieve, 32 Sutton street; 
br Win Barker, pres. Ruode Upland single tax asso 
COR, 

Pulaski, N Y~—C V Harbottle, 

Ravenswood, J1—W H Van Ornuam, 


Reading Pa-Cha: S Prizer, luis Penn street; Charles 


Corkhill, 2at Penu stieet. ; 
Resnoiats Bridge, Conn.—dJolin Carreer, box 2. 
Hichmond, Indl Quigtey, 15 South Third street 
Ridgeway, N Y¥—b © sullivion. 
fiver Falls, Wis—George LD Bates. 

Rochester, N Y¥—Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street, 

Roselle, N J—Kead Gordon. 

Rutland, Vt—T H Brown, 11 Cherry street, 

San Francisco, Cal~Judge James G Maguire, Superidr 
court. 

Sap Luls Onispo, Cal—~Mrs Frances M Miine. 

Seattle. Wash Ter--F P Morrow, 

Seneca Falls. N Y—Wim H Adkinson, P O vox 56. 

Sharan, Coun—AJd Bostwick, librarian Single tax club 

Shenandoah, Pa—Morris Marsh, president Single tas 
club; Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southboro, Mass—S H Howes, 

South Gaston, N C—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C L Dedrick, 
presideut Progressive association; John Sheehan, sec 
retary. 

Spirit pare lowa~-J W Schrimpf, secretary Tariff re 
form club, 

Springiield, Hi—James H McCrea, secretary Suagamon 
sitple tax club, 6 Blick avenue, 

Springteld, Vo—-H A W Junemian, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Louls, Mo-Hamlin ussell, president Single tax 
league, [16s Bacon street; Beoj. E Bloom, secretary, 
room 8, 914 Gaive street, 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stonesam, Mass—bDr W Symington Brown, 

Streatar J, --George @ Guenther 

Syracuse, N Y—CharlesS Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
HoK Perry, 1449 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, 4 


Walton street; or James K McGuire, secretary Single | 


tax club, 59 Greene street. : 

Toledo, O—Wimn Adelsperger, secretary Single tax club, 
Nol, 112 Sumaut street, 

Tacoma, Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 1308 K st, 

Trepton, N J-H_ Mathews, 9 Howell street, | 

Troy, N ¥Y—b B Martis, 

Tuckahos, N Y~Albert O Young, 

Unionville, Conn—John McAuliffe, 

Utica, N Y—Theomas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Danie} M Buckley, grocer, south west corner First ang 
Catharine, ; a 

Victoria, BC-—W_L Siaton, Kand N RR Co. 

Vincennes, Ind=Hon Samuel W Williains, roonis 2 and § 
Overa block. 

Waco, ‘fex—Franuk Grady, lawver, 163 south 4th street. 

Waketield, R J—Iievid Harrower, 

Washington, D C~Dr, William Geddes, 1719@ street, N 
W, secretary single tax leugue, 

Weatherford, Tex—Wiliam M Gueil, 

West New brighton, Staten Island, N Y—A B Stoddard, 

Wheellog, W Vaeduho b Prank, 2007 Botf street, 

Whitestone, Long Island, N Y-George Barnwell, 

Whitman, Mass—c P Bulla, cigar sure; Thos Douglass, 

- eae ne er fie kas Wigu. eee Niath st 

mington, Del--Geo reer, 717 West Niath street 
peri Tea de eg 
ore Tr, Mass,~ ‘age, iuke View 
Yonkers, N ¥—Joseph Sutherland, i 


erary Institute. ry a 
| uast Northport, Long island, W Yeu & Rudyard, See te’ Palo W 1s Lnugiiaata ay Ven Biase hires 
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CHARITY NO REMEDY. 


Hugh 0. Pentecost Giyes Rensons Why it 
Will not Cure the Social Disease, 


Hugh 0. Pentecost delivered his second dis- 
course on the remedy for the great social 
evil before an unusually large congregation 
in Musenie temple last Sunday. Charity in 
itself; he declared, was a wood thing, but it 
wolld bring at po sitive injury to attempt to 
make it heala social wrong whose only cure 
was justice. The following extracts will give 
un idea of the tone and line of the discours». 


‘A full report will be found in the Twentieth | 


Century. 

~ Tn order to understand what Tam tryip + to 
tech it) is absolutely necessary tha. vou 
should clearly apprehend the distinction: be- 
“tween poverty as the penalty of personal 
vices, or as at individual misfortune, utd 


“poverty asa social disease—as the result of 


social injustice. Charity is a relatively ad- 
‘mirable expedient for the temporary relief 


of individual want, but when you once uuder-— 


stand all the facts iu convection with poverty 
you must see that it ec innot possibly be a per- 
manent remedy for that fell social disease. 
“In order to understand why, Iimust first ex- 
plain the operation of what is commonly culled 


the “iron law of wages,” by which is meant 


“not any natural law, but a law incident only 
“to our present industrial system, 
“The “iron law of wages” is that wages con- 
-stantly ens to decrease until they become sO 
“small. in amountthat the laborer can no 
longer paella his life upon them. Think of 
it! Our present industrial system is so crue] 
in its results that it constantly tends to push 
wages duwa to what is sometimes called the 
- *4ife dine,” by which ismeant the death line; 
—thutaus, to the point at which the laborer may 
“ag well not work as to work, since iw. either 
case he will starve. 
Let us look into this law of wages a little. 
~~ How does it operate?) Why do wages tend, 
under this system, to the minimum amount 
for which the laborer will. cousent to work? 
Itis very eusy to understand, if you once 
clearly apprehend that all the talk about nen 
being free and independent is not true. Wace 
earners are not free and independent. They 
are not free to maintain themselves by the 
application of their labor directly to land, be- 
-- cause the land is everywhere monopolized. 
Allthe land in Europe, Asia, America and 
Australia is owned by somebody. That is to 
say, the laws declare that it is owned by 
somebody. There is uo land now in our west- 
ern states and territories that is worth any- 
thing that a poor man can get without the 
probability that it will be taken from him by 
force, backed by tbe government, when he 
has improved it a little. It is frequently s said 
that people can get all the land they want 
“out west,” but it is not true, even supposiug 
there was some way for a poor man to get 
out west and maintain himself! and family 
“awhile he was finding his land. 

There is some land unmonapolized by white 
men, as yet, although it isin a fair way to be 
seized soon. itis in Central Africa. Poor 
peopte can go there if they like, proy idine 
they can get the permission of the European 
rovernmenats which are at present engaged 
in parceliug out the Dark Continent as this 
country was parceled out, and providing 
they can persuade the natives not to eat tbem 
when they get there. 

Noman is free and independent who has 
not free access to the soil when he chooses to 

turn to it for a livelihood. And J, with a 
rrowing host of others, hold that no man has 
the right to control more land than he has 
use for, the question of use being determined 
by bis willingness to pay to the community 
for the use of bis land what it would rent for 
if thrown into the open market. Such an 
arrangement would secure to each other man 
bis natural right to the use of as much of the 

earth as he needs upon the sameterms. He 
would then be practically a free man and the 
law of wages would hot hurt him, because if 
bis wages were pot as much as he could earn 
by going to the soil he could refuse them. 
Our present system of land holding, how- 
ever, shuts the laborer off the earth. 

To be sure, we talk about “our native land,” 
but the majurity of the people do not and 
ecannotown enouch of their native land to fill 
a flower pot, and many of them, when they 
die will have to pay five dollars for the privi- 
lege of having their collins lie either atop of 
or beneath another collin, four or five ina 
grave, as they stow them away in the poor 
man’s section of Cireenwood; or else he will 
be put ian the Potter’s field by what we cull 
charity, Go to the morzue sometimes, as | 
have done, and sce the dead people from the 
Charity hospitals waiting to be taken to the 
Potter's tleld, in pine boxes, with a eotton 
rag, nota shroud, wrapped about them, and 

af youcan think in sucha place, think what 
it meant fur thease poor brothers and sisters 
of ours to talk about their “native land,” be- 
fore the icy hand of Christian charity dropped 
them into a pauper’s grave, dug in their 
‘native land” and already balf full of free 
and independent citizens. 

Our present system of land holding shuts 
the Jaborer off the earth and renders him 
practically dependent upon those whom the 
law suys own the earth And with multi- 

-. fudes of men falling over each other in the 
strugele for the opportunity of working, there 
is no downward limit to which wages muy 
not be pushed except that beyond which 
they eunnot co aud maintain tbe worker, 

If, now, this law is understood, you cannot 
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fail to see how charity. becomes a social evil | 


in spite of the kind hearts and sincere minds 
that dispense it. Charity assists certain per- 
sons to live on Jess than others by giving 
them some of the necessities of life. The 
Children’s aid society in New York, which 
furnishes boys with cheap lodging houses, has, 
Tam told, acted as a magnet to draw boys to 
New York, where there are enouch boys al- 
ready. Ithas, in the first place, tended to 
reduce waves by enabling some boys to live 
more cheaply than others, and it has, in the 
second place, tended to reduce wages be- 
cause it has called more boys to the city. 
Aud what is true of the Children’s aid. su- 
ciety is true of the various homes for young 
women, which are half charitable institutions, 
and whose mission is to keep working girls 
by enabling them to live inexpensively. 

The principle is easily grasped even by those 
who are not familiar with it. Suppose the 
Children’s aid society aud the Young women’s 
homes gave the inmates of their institutions 


board and lodging free of charge. No one 
ean fail to see that such an arrangement 


would enable the recipients of such charity 
vo work for less waves than others who are 
obliged to pay for their board and lodging. 
And it follows, of, course, that by so much as 
they are helped through charity by just so 
much they can underbid others in the labor 
market. Hence, soup houses and one cent 
restaurants and all similar devices to assist 
the poor do not really assist the poor in the 
long run. They only enable the poor to work, 
for sinaller wages. It may seem to some like 
a strange statement to make, but it is never- 
theless true, that every charitable institution 
or enterprise intended to give partial assist- 
aunee to the industrious poor actually helps 
the sweaters and employers generally to 
screw down the wages of the workers. 

lam quite sure you understand that Io am 
not criticising the work of. the institutions to 
which I have referred. I know that the man- 
avers of those institutions and the contribu- 
tors to their funds think they are doing a 
creat service to the poor, aud in one way 
they are. Itis better that newsboys should 
be sleeping in clean cots at night than in dirty 


tenemeut houses or hallways. It is an ad- 
mirable thing that homeless young women. 


have cheap substitutes for the bousehold. 
For the recipients of the charity as individ- 
vals it is a good and helpful thing, and it 
shows that there are many kind- hearted per- 
sons in the world who think of the sufferings 
aud necessities of others while they them- 
selves enjoy comfort and plenty. But econ- 
omically, these beautiful works are an evil 
which only tend to deepen the poverty of 
every one Who works for bread except the 
few who are immediately helped, and they 
are ultimately impoverished, too. 

It seetns a pity that so sweet thing as 
charity should positively injure the poor and 
help their despoilers, but’ perhaps it is well 
that itis so, for if it were possible to per- 
manently help the poor by charity we might 
never see so plainly the evils of an industrial 
system that makes even charity an economie 
curse. 

Ido not wish to set your minds against 
charity in itself, but avaiust the anomalous 
system that makes charity necessary and at 
the same time inakes it impossible to practice 
it without injury to both giver and receiver 
and to society at large. What can we do 
but hate a system that transfers the angel of 
charity into a demon that turns a blessing 
into a curse; a system that knocks down the 
poor man, reb hunand leaves him half dead 
on the roadside, and then tells us that our 


duty is done when we pour. oil into his 
wounds? Oh, be not deceived, though poli 


tiviuns and priests and other “leaders of the 
people” try to soothe you into satisfaction 
With things as they are. Better days are in 
store for the race, aud you and I may speed 
them on if we will. 


Justice Wauted, Not Charity. 


Rev. R. Heber Newton preached an elo- 
quent sermon in All Souls’ church last Sun- 
day on “The evangelization of New York.” 
He said that hearts are still hungry fora ven- 
uine gospel, but that the churches must dis- 
tinguish between theology and religion, They 
must take hold of and solve the creat sucial 
problems, instead of, as now, often resisting 
any honest endeavor to solve them. No 
word against the root evils of our industrial 
system is spoken from hosts of the pulpits, 
whence the curpenter’s sou has been driven 
by mammon. The poor man hears the gospel 
of “proputty, preputty, proputty??” Charity 
is preached, but not justice, and it ais) net 
charity, but. justice, that the world necds, If 
the ethical forces of the ehureh were turned 
on these problems some solution would) soon 


be fouad, The failure co find a solution 
is ou terrible indictment of Christinnity, 
The middle classes, so entled, furnish the 


general staple for the churches, They are 

‘houest in’ aims, industrious in habits, simple 
in tastes, domestic in’ pleasures. The youre 
excinpt from the temptations of the rich and 
the ae They are being pushed cut of New 
York by the cost of living, and their virtuous 
religiousness is building up the suburbs and 
leaving us here to the extremes of wealth and 
poverty. The result isa reeklessness of civie 
responsibilities, an indifference to social wel- 
fare nowhere else displayed so ygoblushingly, 

Vice is bred in our worse tenements; religion 
isasphyxiuted, Asa class the very poor here 
ure as irreligious as the very rich, and we are 
eravitating into a city of these extremes, We 
haye two dangerous Chisses to contend with. 
Isituny wonder that religion seems digap- 
pearing in the guif where a prosperous and a 
virtuous middle class has gone duwn! 






























‘HIGH RENT AND ‘LOW. MORALS. 


Rev, Walter Rauschenbuseh in Puiltdelphie National 
} 


Baptist. 

The National Baptist has a habit of saving 
things that stick with the clinging affeetion of 
a burdoek or of a fish-hock in) a boy's tlm, 
Some titne ago it tuld a story that, somehow, 
Tean't forget. The story ranoin this wise: 
A family had recently moved from a village 
intoa city. The little girl of the family was 
making herself very disagreeable by her 
naightiness, and was. reproved by her 
mother, 

“Well, ma,” she said, “l think its rea! hard 
to be bod when there's no back yard.” 

That y oung person had arrived ato a opreat 
ethical principle by the instrutetive method, 
itis easier to be good when there is a big 
stamping ground to work off your superfluoits 
viger; and it is hard to be vood when you ure 
cooped up and eauwt fling your arins around 
without knocking the wlobe from. the gas: 
fixture with one fist, and the china pug from 
the mantel-piece: with the other. oIn- other 
words, space conduces to morality; luck of 
space conduces to immorality. 

Working ina city where space, at: les ist in 
the dimensions of length and breadth, 1s. the 
searcest of all the commodities, To have 
served a few facts that will serve as. addi- 
tional illustrations of the principle aunounced 
by the young philosopher. 

J night speak of the grosser forms of dim- 
morality,.of vice that may not be named, 
which is bred where entire farnilies, with 
boarders added, are crowded by nicht into 
one or two rooins, But such things would be 
passed by wilh a shudder as exceptional 
cases. 
pervading, aud therefore usually unnoticed. 

There is the moral deterioration which 
comes from uncleanliness and disorder. The 
old suyiug contains a sclid fuet, “Cleanliness 
is next to Godliness.” The two walk nand in 
hand. When a wormanio a New York tene- 
ment turns to God, you can see the effects of 
it in her rooms. And cleanliness and godli- 
ness are vot merely simultaneous in time, 
they arerelated as cause and effect. Buti it 
is very hard to be clean and orderly when 
room is scarce, Itis casy to have everything 
as straight as arow of pins when there is a 
separate space for every dish in the pautry, 
and aseparate peg in the closet for every 
coat. But when there is only one row of 
pers for the clothes of a family of six, the 
temptation is great to bave them lie around 
loose over chairs and beds. It is easy to 
keep the bedrooms sweet and tidy in a coun- 
try house, be it ever so barely furnished, but 
when there is no window except the one 
opening into the ill-smelling air shaft, and 
when the bedding cannot be aired unless you 
hang it out of your parlor windows, the house- 
wife dues not perform that piece of work any 
too often. Inso faras cleanliness has auy- 
thing to do with self-respect, hopefulness and 
moral viger, the possession of spice and room 
has something to do with these moral quali- 
ties also. 

Again, there is a close connection between 
physical health and moral health. Patience 
and good temper are hard for uostrune 

nerves anda lazy stomach to maintain. But 
there is hardly anything that is so necessary 
to good health as space. Oh, the aching heads 
and listless, tired faces that come outef those 
close rooms every morning. Thereis no ap- 
petite; a bun anda cup of sloppy colfee is all 
the breakfast they care for; and so the dives- 
tion goes to the dows. And at night when 
they come home, the crowded, stuffy rooms 
and the jaded woman that has been in them 
ailday, are not very attractive. There are 
pleasanter places for the husband and half- 
crown boys and virls to goto. And so the 
Jack of space drives out the Jove of home, 
and makes the saloon and the 
places where the real pleasures of life must 
be soucht Temperance people have not 
given to space the attention which it deserves 
usa factoryn the problem of jutemperance. 

Again, the lack of space tends to blur the 
perception of meht aud wrong in the minds 
of children. Mother is washiue to-day, and 
Johnuie is staying at home with her. She 
wouldn't let him play on the street, because 
he learns such bad swear words there and he 
gets bis clothes dirty. By-and-by, Jobunie 
tells his mother a hie. Shesays: “Why, Jobn- 
ny!” Possibly she boxes his ears; but proba- 
bly she dowt, Hhalf an hour later dolinuie is 


and he knocks adirty broomon a pile of clean 
washing, Now his mother says, “Jolie, you 
naughty boy, and she spanks him hard; not 
possibly, but probably. Johnnie las reecived 
adessom ain morality. dle has leqrued that it 
iswrong to tell a lie und just as wrong, or 
more so, to ran around the room and ace: 
dentally knock down a broom. He knows in 
the depths of lis young heart that the latter 
is not wrong, and be sets the other thing duwn 
on the same place, Wrong is simply some- 
thing that you must not do be Pause somebody 
Who is bigger than you tells you not to. I 
venture to assert that in the tenement houses 
of New York more bubies are shaken and 
nore children whipped because the lack of 
space niikes their actions inconvenient to 
their elders, than are punished for anything 
inherently wrong. Perhaps it will be re plisd 
that is the cuse everywhere, 


ob-. 


The facts that Ihave io mind are all-: 


street the. 


racing around the roumowith his toy harse: 
















Possibly; but: 


the less spuce there is, the mere will that be: 


done, 
fuses the conception of right and wrong, 

This matter goes throush everything, Peo: 
ple in the cities have all the luxuries, but they 


are robbed of the necessities of life, of air 


And such treatment blunts and cone { 


ce hae BS ip any eco i > ce RARE rae ees eet ed ae cons eres ark a iomimpenee i aie in 


‘iid light and spaee. Nad tat want nk oF pple 
morality. tis hard to be ood where there 
is no back yard.” 

And Dane shall we do about it! We ean 
set ourselves againstanything that artificially 
invreases the price of Jand. Por men live is 
small rooms, hot because they like it, but be- 
enuse they cunt aord larger rooms, Every 
increase. in the price of land crowds men 
more closely together. Any system. of land 
tenure whieh enables men to hold Jand idJe in 
the midst of great cities Where dying children = 
ond weary women anoam for more space is 
unjust and ought to be changed. Anything 
which inereases the cost of suburban travel 
one penny above the needful increases the 
crowding toward the ‘city. centers. High 
land prices mean high rents, for the use. of 
space. Hinh rents mean cramped living, dis- 
orderly and unattractive homes, weary 
bodies that crave stimulants, difficulties in 
having a home at all, impediments to. mar 
riave, immorality, ete. The land question 
will bear study; Bpace is one of the condi- 
tions of man’s physical, mental aud moral: 
well being. 


Smbhe Land of By -nudeBy."" 
Francis M.Milne in Sad Francisco Sar 
The evalleys stretebed = before me 
 visioned land of light: 
They were green with gleam of meadow, and | 
with orchards they. were bright. 
On terraced hills the viuey ards stood in 
seenily row on row; 
And the prapes’ full clusters purpled in the 
noontide’s ruddy glow. 


in that. : 


lu the pastures herds were feeding; in the 
harvest fields, the corn 

Heaped the wains ws ’t were the largess from 
old Pleaty’s fabled horn. 

Back and forth on traveled highw ay sped the | 
traffic of the day: 

And the train's shrill whistle sounded like a 
chatlenve to delay. 


Round the pleasant dwellings 
their sweetness on the air, = 

And: the children’s happy voices sounded’ 
blithely every where; 

And the fair-faced gentle mother, on her 
errands tound fro, 

Felt. the joy and peace of loving from her. 
glad heart overflow. 





roses shed. 


Want’s grin speeter lurked no longer at the 
household's festal board; 

(fone Was hunger, gone was malice, and the 
mnany-millioned hoard. a 

Men with men as brothers meeting, now ne- 
jongver rivals stood; 

Heirs of nature’s common bounty, children of 
oue fatherhood. 


In that visioned land of beauty rose the city’s. 
pillared domes: 

Street.on street of stately we trehouse—square a 
on square of spacious homes. pa 

But no alleys, fouland narrow, and no tene- 
ments w cre there~- 

Shutting out Gods air and sunlight, shutting in 
the heart's despair. 


In and out the crescent harbor ships were 
passing on their way, 

Freighted with the wealth of Europe, with | 
the treasures of Cathay; my 

“Ou the crowded wharves were mingled all the 

Indies’ fragrant store, : 

the hardy skippers’? cargo from the 

cousts of Labrador, ere 





With 


Man no more in impious striving thwarted — 
feaver’s eternal law; 

Broad and fair as earth's dominion, now his 
heritase be saw, 

Labor's giant forces never greed’s strong 
hand might fetter mores 

Atd a throbbing pulse of commerce now 

ras felt from shore to shore. 


The starry banner tloated—a welcome to the. 
worlds 

Bat above its silken streaming was a fairer 
flav unfurled: 

Upon its virgin whiteness no nation’s name 
had place; 

LOVE was the golden eusign BN shone for 
ALL THE BACK, 


{fn faney oft Olinger in that visioned land o f 
lischt, 
And see tlie happy people, with their facer 
endian and bright: - 
The 'y mind me of “the shining ones” of whom | 
the pilerim told; 
And L think the hand of Beulah is this which | 
I behold, 






ft Will Be Orthodaex Shortly, 
Y peilutl, Mich, Commercial 
When you strike at the 
few people have of living 
others, they wall it heresy, 








privileze which a_ 
upon the labor of. 





fou Nutshell, 
Chieugo Tberald, ‘ 


Protection is secialisin: on the bigest soak 
OR bea tH ible, 









Dorney ‘even Bailbode wien vn RAUB: 
Bultie Courier, 

What do the 10,000 cotton mill strikers a 
Pall Kiver think of the repubjican legend, Mat 
“Protection fills the diner pane 















‘Wieerided Protection, 
MenipbissApptaa : : 
The robber war tariff was made and exis 


only for the ection of capital, and labo 
Hus no share its beneflts, 
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Under hisown signature, in a recent 
issue of the Christian Union, the Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher seriously asks if it is 
wrong to bribe men to vote right. The 
first impulse is to wonder what manner 
of mau this must be who does not under- 
stand that the voting duty is akin to 
jury duty, and fails to appreciate that a 
vote is no mere chattel to be bartered, 
buta function of citizenship to be con- 
scientiously exercised in the interest of 
all. But the query really springs from 
a confused notion of the relation of the 
tariff question to politics. The appeals to 
the people to settle the tariff controversy, 
which Mr. Beecher describes as ‘tone vast 
trans-continental bath of bribery,” where- 
in voters were “‘badgered to vote this 
way rather than that for the sake of 
higher wages, or greater purchasing 
power of low wages, or enlarged) mar- 
kets,” make him think it no wonder that 
puzzled voters settled the question each 
for himself by voting for spot cash. Mr. 
Beecher's confusion is due to his neglect 


to distinvuish between a vote intended’ 


to benefit the voter at the expense of his 
fellow citizens and one intended to benefit 
him by benefiting them. The voter who 
supports a measure because it will in- 
crease his wages by reducing wages gep- 
erally, or enlarge his markets by narrow- 
ing markets yenerally, is in truth a 
bribed man, and might as well take the 
short cut by selling his vote for cash on 
delivery; but the voter who supports a 
measure because he believes it will in- 
crease his wages by raising the level of 
wages, or enlarge his markets as a re- 
sult of greater general prosperity, is per- 
forming one of the highest duties of a 
citizen. 

In view of this just distinction Mr. 
Beecher is mistaken in describing the 
late campaign as a “bath of bribery” 
because men voted this way or that for 
the suke of higher wages or enlarged 
markets. The great body of voters did 
not vote either way because they ex- 
pected by the policy they supported to 
benefit themselves at the expense — of 
others, but because they believed that 
policy to be for the general good, There 
was in the protection campaign, both in 
the protection press and on the protection 
stump, and even in the guarded speeches 
of the principal candidate, what might 
justify Mr. Beecher’s inipression that the 
issue addressed itself to individual sellish- 
hess—to the baser passions, hatred of 
foreigners, Glass prejudice, trade preja- 
dice; buton the free trade side nothing of 
that kind was possible, not because free 
traders are better men than protectionists, 
but because the policy of free trade neces- 
sarily appeals to the better side of human 
mature, But whatever may have been the 
tone of speeches or Jiterature, the issue 
was one of public policy involving the gen- 
eral good; andon that issue every voter 
was entitled to the expression of the hone 
est opinion of every other, When a man 
voted not according to conscience, but for 
cash, whether be voted on the right side 





or the wrong, he injured every man who 
did vote according to conscience, 

If, after thinking it over, Mr. Beecher 
is still of opinion that it is not wrong: to 
bribe a man to vote right at an election, 
he might advance a step and inquire 
whether it is wrong to bribe a congress- 
man to vote right from his seat in the 
house, after which it would bein order 
to ask whether it is wrong to bribe a 
judge to decide right from his seat on the 
bench, What the people as a whole are 
entitled to in all these cases, in that of 
the voter as well as that of the congress- 
manand the judee, is the benefit of an 
unbiased judgment, or at least of an un- 
bought judgment. 


Perhaps the most important ultimate 
effect of the Australian system of voting 
will not be the secrecy enforced or the 
bribery prevented, but that it will com- 
pel the voter to consider in solitude the 
solemnity of the act he is about to per- 
form, just before performing it. He will 
for a few moments be removed from the 
influence of excitement and compelled to 
think. It will be to him what prayer is 
to the worshiper, except that it can 
never degenerate into formalism. When 
voters approach the ballot box in such 
circumstances they will be more and more 
influenced by honest convictions of what 
is for the public good, and this, reacting 
upon the preliminary campaign, will turn 
appeals to passion, prejudice and selfish- 
ness into prophecies of defeat. 

Certain leaders among the Chicago 
Kuights of Labor in criticising free trade 
and the single tax make the common 
error of supposing that the only benefit 
these reforms offer is the amount of the 
tariff tax and ground rents. They de- 
clare that the direct or tangible benefit 
of abolishing custom houses would not 
exceed $5 per capita a year, entirely over- 
looking the benefits, both in the cheap- 
ening of products and the rise of wages, 
that would flow from brisker and more 
varied trade and greater production. The 
tax is but a means of producing the evil. 
A Chinese wall would do it better without 
any tax at all. The evil is the com- 
mercial congestion and industrial crowd- 
ing that results from restrictions of 
trade, and which is to be cured by remov- 
ing the restrictions. How blind these 
knights are to the nature of such restric- 
tions is shown by their assumption that, 
as a counterbalance ‘o the $5 benefit, the 
abolition of custom houses would throw 
upon the labor market to compete with 
its already overcrowded ranks from forty 
to fifty thousand persons now engaged in 
the collection of the customs! They 
overlook, what is undoubtedly the fact, 
that increased importations under free 
trade, which would be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase of exportations, 
would furnish more than enough extra 
work to give employment to the displaced 
officials, who would then get their wages 
out of the productions of their own labor, 
instead of being paid from taxation 
for making products scarce and dear, 





The same kind of blindness is ex- 
hibited by these Chicago knights 
in reference to the single tax, 


If it were established to-morrow, they 
say, it would only abolish rent to the 
amount of #7 or $8 per capita a year. 
No thought of the destruction of specula- 
tive land values; no thought of the death 
blow to land monopoly; no thought of 
the enormous advantage to every one who 
lives by laboring of being able to find in 
any conmiunity land that he may occupy 
without paying either price or rent; no 
thought of the vast increase of business, 
the fall in the prices of commodities, and 
the vise of wages that must inevitably 
result from a system under which the 
most valuable land would have so low a 
purchase price that men = with capital 
would not be deterred or crippled by the 
amount they must take out of their capi- 
tal to pay for the mere privilege of begin- 
ning; no thought of the impetus to all 
kinds of business when business is abso- 
lutely free of taxation and the only taxes 
are the annual value of particular advan- 
tagea; no thought of the improved social 
cunditions under a system the object of 
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which is to secure to every one the full 
product of his own labor without ,deduc- 
tion on any pretense. It is this super- 
ficial way of considering such vital labor 
questions as free trade and the single tax 
that makes it possible for monopolists to 
march labor voters behind their decep- 
tive banners during a campaign though 
they {urn the voter out to freeze and 
starve before the monopoly candidate 
he has helped elect has delivered his in- 
augural address. Labor leaders complain 
that workingmen do not think. A com- 
plaint that many labor leaders do not 
think would be as true and more to the 
point, 


The Fall River manufacturers have re- 
fused to make any concession to the 
strikers, or even to entertain a proposi- 
tion. The strikers hid humbly offered to 
return to work upon very modest terms, 
but the manufacturers refused to listen 
to the board of arbitration which waited 
upon them, The strikers have now is: 
sued an appeal for assistance. This ap- 
peal should be promptly responded to by 
the protected employers of the country in 
whose behalf the protective tariff is im- 
posed for the express purpose of enabling 
them to pay high wages. The indigna- 
tion of John Jarrett and of Mr. Ammi- 
down, Mr. Wanamaker, and Mr. Car- 
negie, at the outrageous dishonesty of the 
Fall River manufacturers whoare taking 
advantage of the workingman’s law, must 
be beyond description, and an outburst 
from them may at any moment be ex- 
pected. We suggest that the Press be 
requested to open asubscription addressed 
to protected employers for funds to en- 
able the Fall River weavers to carry on 
their strike. Should the committee make 
this request no doubt the Press would 
open and boom the subscription, and no 
doubt, too, the proceeds would be sufficient 
to support as many as one striker—per- 
haps two—from breakfast till dinner time, 
provided he were not a man of extraor- 
dinary appetite. 
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And now it is hops. The brewers have 
pledged themselves in convention to join 
the New York hop growers ina petition 
to congress to regulate the duty on 
foreign hops so as to protect the hop 
growers of this state. They have gone 
further in their venerosity toward New 
York hop growers, and pledged them- 
selves in buying to give preference to 
New York hops. The protection disease 
seems to be going through the system of 
the body politic in regular course, If the 
victim doesn’t die with it he may know 
enough when he gets well to keep away 
from the infection. 

The lumbermen of Maine, for whose 
benefit a protective duty is put on lum. 
ber, must have enjoyed reading in the 
Sun a story from Boston to the effect that 
500 New Brunswick wood choppers have 
returned home after spending the winter 
at work in Maine forests. When the 
Maine lumberman, who voted for pro- 
tection to the wages of American wood 
choppers, gets his thinking cap on this 
summer he may ask himself how it helps 
his wages to put a tariff on Canadian 
lumber while admitting Canadian lumber- 
men free. And he may conclude that 
however it is with the forest owner, the 
lumberman lives under a systen: of free 
trade when he wants to sell, and of pro- 
tection only when he wants to buy. 


The Brooklyn Eagle, by observing the 
ill effects of double taxation, of which 
there is so great a variety, has been wor- 
ried into a moderate recommendation of 
the single tax. The difliculties in’ the 
way of taxing personal property are, it 
says, ‘strong arguments for those who 
think that land should be the chief sub- 
ject of taxation.” Land, however, niust 
not be taxed for the purpose of vontiscating 
it “according to the visionary views of 
the deluded followers of the dreaming 
Henry George,” That would, indeed, he 
asorry purpose! But the deluded fol- 
lowers welcome this ray of light from the 
Eagle, and are quite well satisfied to have 
our soaring contemporary advocate the 
single tax for any purpose it pleases, 
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They have looked far enough ahead to see 
results, and are altogether — indifferent 
about the purpose with which the reform 
is undertaken. 


The Press, replying to a correspondent, 
says that the wool manufacturing indus- 
tries have made relatively greater prog. 
ress with dutiable wool than the leather 
industry with free hides; but the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, another protection 
paper, has entirely changed its tune about 
dutiable wool Though it was an echo of 
the Press last fallon this subject, it now 
says that manufacturers can never com- 
pete on equal terms with the woolen 
manufacturers of other countries until 
they wet free wool, And it goes on to 
explain, as if it had but just read a Cleve- 
land cam);aign tract, that this country 
notonly does not) produce all the wool 
it needs, but does not produce every kind 
of wool it needs, The Bulletin then reads 
the wool grower a brief but instructive 
lecture to the effect that he, in his present 
course of needlessly hanipering the manu- 
facturev for an apparent benefit to him. — 
self, is killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. That lust is one of the best 
bits of philosophy tha ever appeared in 
print. It needs only a change from. par- 
ticular to general to mukcit express truly 
the universal principle in the face of 
Which all protection legislation flies. 
Thus: ‘In his present course of need- 
lessly hampering the consumer for an 
apparent benefit to linself, the producer 
is killing the goose that Jays the golden 
Will the Bulletin either adopt the 
change of phrascology or explain the 
difference in substance ? 


pow,” 
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We donot pretend to know how the 
Oregon East Orevonian found it out, but 
it states, in detail year by year, the 
amount of money Vice-President Morton 
has expended for political purposes in 
sixteen yeurs, and foots it up at $2,755,000. 
When it is considered that this sum is 
more than the best paid mechanic, if he 
worked steadily and saved every penny 
of his wages, could accumulate in a 
thousand years, it becomes apparent that 
the little matter of titles cannot make a 
great deal of difference between this 
country and one in which privilege is: 
openly indicated by hereditary rank, 


The Twentieth Century, of which Hugh 
QO. Pentecost is editor, appears this week 
inw brand new typoeraphical dress, and 
with twelve pages instead of eight. Be- 
sides itS usual matter, it contains an ad- 
mirable article from) William M. Salter 
on ‘Religion and Reform.” 


Welcome, Toronto Week. 


In reviewing Mr, George Hes’s article in the 
Popular Science Monthly for Marchon ‘‘Com- 
petition and the Trusts,” the Turonto Week 
linds room tu say: 

There are at least two very important kinds 
of combination in which Canadiaus ure deeply 
interested... We _ refer to railway and 
Inining Monopolies. Both are exemplitied in 
the Alberta railway aud coal company, 
Whose methods were receatly under discus. 
sign in the commons. In recard to both, the 
monopoly is made possible by tbe limitation 
of the supply. Tn both the right of the people 
to regulate by legislation seems clear and 
will, no doubt, be mere fully recog nized in the 
future than it bas beeninthe past, Radwaysare 
hot only uecessarily litnited in number, but are 
ordinarily possible ouly by means of the pub- 
lic charter granting extraordinary powers of 
interference With private preperty aod rights, 
Few will now deny that such deposits as the 
cou depasit at Lethbridge should be regarded 
priraarily as the property of the whole coun- 
try. It disposed at all to private parties, the 
right of ownership thereby conferred should, 
evidently, be made subject to such conditions 
us will amply secure tothe whole public the 
fullest benefit of the beneficent provision 
thade by nature for their comfort or necessi- 
ties, 


That's Why. 
Havre de Grace, Md, Repulliean, 

Harrison has been elected; high tari pro- 
tectionists dominate compress; then why are 
the manufacturers without orders! It is 
siaply beeause, while our population is) in- 
creasing and aatuval resources are develop: 
jing, prohibjitory legislation and duties are 
errenmscribiag our iparkets, contracting the 
field of dabor, and working injury und dee 
cadence Lo our commerce and manufacturing 
luterests, 

An pen Confession dioud tov the Saul. 
Lewiston, Me, Advacite. 

One of our subscribers writes and asks 
why wa do not discuss the single tax questiog 
inthe columns of the Advoente. The quese 
tion is very easily answered—because we do 
not thoroughly understand it. 
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MEN AND THINGS, 
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‘When an engineer designs an arch, an 
important factor in his calewations is the 
thrust—the tendency of the arch to push 
its supporting piers apart. The great 
copper syndicate sought to build an arch 
whose supports were demand and supply. 
They made no allowance for the thrust. 
So soon as they luid upon their arch the 
load that they 
supporting piers separated, and the arch 
tumbled into ruin. 


There are in the would a certain num- 
ber of deposits of copper, from which 
human labor can produce the metal with 
varying advantages. Tor purposes of 
comparison, these deposits, or mines, may 
be represented by a series of figures be- 
ginning, say, with 4, and ending with 20; 
the fiures denoting the number of cents 
per pound for which the copper can be 
produced to whatever point on the earth's 
surface may represent the center of ex- 
change, with reference to which prices 
are settled throushout the rest of the 
world. 

Leaving out of consideration the con- 
fusions introduced by protective tariffs, it 
is easy to discover the general law under 
which these mines will be operated. Hf 
the price of copper at the center of ex- 
change stand at (5, the tuines represented 
by figures higher than 15 will remain un- 
worked. Ifthe price rise to 18, mines 19 
and 20 only will stand idle. If it sink to 
12, those above that figure will go un- 
worked, The rise and fall of the price at 
the center of exchange will fix the line, 
on one side of which the mines can be pro- 
fitably operated, while on the other side 
they can be worked only at a loss. 

If the price stand at 15, and the own- 
ers (f mines represented by 16 and 17 
persist in operating them, the effect will 
of necessity be to force the price down- 
ward below 15 at the center of exchange. 
For atrue price represents the point at 
which demand and supply are equal, It 
supply be increased price must fall to a 
point at which suflicient additional de- 
mand is created to absorb the additional 
supply. For the world is already using 
all the copper it can afford to use at 15. 
There are industries that can use it to 
advantage at J4, but to induce them to 
purchase the price must fall to that 
figure. When the product of mines 16 
and 17 is thrown upon the market in ad- 
dition to the product of the mines repre- 
senrved by 15 and under, one of two things 
must follow. Either the price will fall ov 
the extra copper sent to market will re- 
main unsold. 

If the owners of all the iines below 17 
ayree together to force the price fron: 15 
up to 17 by the simple expedient of re- 
fusing to sell below 17, there is nothing 
to prevent them doing it. The thing 
that they are not able todo is to compel 
the world to take at 17 the same quantity 
of copper that it would take at 15. The 
world simply cannot do it. It can- 
not «afford to do it. Industries that 
flourish with copper at 15 will languish 
when copper rises to 16 aad perish ulterly 
when it advances to 17. The law of sup- 
ply and demand is of nature's own or- 
daining. Human effort and human legis- 
lation are Pesmeniess against it, 


The copper syndicate thought other- 
wise. They imagined that because this 
law of nature didn’t please them they 
vould change or prevent its action by de- 
termined opposition. They actually be- 
lieved that if they united all the copper 
mine owners under their leadership, they 
would be able to conipel the world to con- 
sume, at 17, the same amount of copper 
that it had been consuming at 15. They 
didwt expect to succeed immediately, 
They were willing to wait awhile, and 
fortified themselves for the period of wait- 
ing with immense capital and credit, 
But they were fully satisfied that the de. 
mand for copper at 15 represented the 
quantity which the world absolutely 
needed and must have, even ata higher 
price. So having formed their conibina- 
tion of mine owners they fixed the price 
of copper at the figure they thought 
proper, and settled themselves to wait 
until the world should get throuch subk- 


ing and conclude to come and buy, 


Then it was gri and to see how Clamly 
and relentlessly the God-made law of 
nature asserted itself. The syndicate 
twisted, turned, weiggled, appeated—but 
nature kept on never minding, The arti- 
ficial advance in the price of copper stim- 
ulated production as never before, From 
every quarter of the globe mine owners 
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intended it to bear, the. 








rushed to the enchanted spot where a 
pack of fools, with the coffers of a great 
bank behind them, were paying for cop- 
per three, four, five, six cents a pound 
more than it was worth. And the faster 
they came forward, the more the copper 
users held aloof. Supply was pushed 
one way, demand another. They got so 
far apart at last that even the resources of 
one of the greatest banks in Europe were 
insufficient to span the gulf between 
them, And then the great copper syn- 
dicate, with the great Benk of Discount 
at its back, fell with a resounding smash, 
It had tried to set nature at defiance, and 
nature just quietly knocked it into smith- 
ereens wnd went on about her business, 
And the result would have been just 
the same if the syndicate had had at its 
commiuind the resources of the Bank of 
England and of the United Stites treasury 
to boot. For though a child may lead a 
horse to water, an army cannot make him 
drink, And though a syndicate of capital- 
ists may prevent men using copper, a 
thousand syndicates, with all the treasu- 
ries of earth to strengthen them, cannot 
force men to buy as much copper at ahigh 





‘price as at a low one, 


What the copper syndicate tried to do 
in one industry, is precisely what the 
legislative branch of the United States 
government is trying to do in several 
thousand—to set nature’s law of supply 
and wemand at defiance, and compel peo- 
ple to buy as much at high prices as they 
would at low ones. Congress says to the 
sugar refiners, to the salt producers, to 
the peanut growers, to the cloth weavers, 
to the coal and iron ‘miners, to the men 
in a hundred other industmes: Come, 
now, produce us sugar, salt, peanuts, 
cloth, coal, iron, what you will, and we 
will insure that you shall sel] themall for 
more than they are worth. Here is the 
grandest market in the world—sixty mill- 
ion people obliged to have the very things 
that you are producing—and this market 
we will reserve for you. Nobody else 
shall sellin it, under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. Put the prices up fifty 
per cent, a hundred per cent. The peo- 
ple must have the things, and you can 
make them pay for them. 

But somehow it doesn't work. The 
protected producers have done their 
share. Thesugar has been refined, the 
salt evaporated, the cloth woven, the 
coal and iron mined and smelted. The 
people need these things and need them 
badly—they haven’t got one-tenth the 
sugar they want, they could use more 
salt, they are hungry for peanuts, they 
are naked for want of cloth, chilled for 
want of coal, toolless for want of iron. 
Why don’t they buy? For just the same 
reason that the copper users didn’t buy 
ofthe syndicate—because they can’t afford 
to. Nuture is too strong, even for the 
United States congress. She is positively 
disrespectful. When congress makes a 
schedule of artificially high prices, and 
so encourages production, she just dimin- 
ishes demand and goes on about her busi- 
ness, showing no more deference for the 
government of the great United States 
than fora gang of bourse conspirators, 
It’s mortifying, but it’s true. 


But there is one very important dilfer- 
ence between the defunct syndicate and 
the happily existent United States gov- 
ernment. The syndicate kept its prom- 
ises. It had to keep them. The very 
condition of its existence was that it 
should provide a market for the copper 
whose production it had encouraged. So 
long as it lived, it had to purchase all the 
copper offered it at the prices it had tixed, 
When it ceased to do that, there was an 
end of it, But the United States govern- 
ment holds its lease of lifeon no such 
condition. It can afford to lie, and does 
it gloriously, It contents itself with 
promising, and leaves the producers whom 
it has encouraged, to whistle for per- 
formance, And since somebody must pay 
the penalty for the mistake, and the gov- 
ernment won't doit, there remains nothing 
but for the protected producer to mount 
the scaffold and have his head chopped 
olf in place of the syndicate’s that has 
been humbugying him, And so the re- 
fineries close up, and the salt) producers 
go out of business, and the peanuts ure 
not planted, and the cloth mills shut 
their doors, and coal and iron mines 
suspend, and the tail! syndicate wags its 
wicked head, and tells the would-be 
workers who are mildly complaining 
about having to go without sugar, and 
salt, and peanuts, and cloth, and coal, 
and iron, that there has been an “over 
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production” of all these articles, and 
that’s the reason why so few can afford 
to buy them. 

How long would the government of 
these United States exist if it were obliged 
to live up toits promises and bad to pro- 
vide for all the protected producers the 
market which it promised then when the 
tariff syndicate was organized? A week ? 
Perhaps. A month? Well, hardly, Keep 
within the limits of probability, and say 
ten days. 

The Christian Advocate is horrified to 
fearn, on the authority of an English 
coroner, that “there is every reason to 
believe that infants in large numbers are 
sacrificed by their unnatural parents for 
the sake of the few pounds insurance on 
their lives. This fiendish crime is most 
frequently perpetrated by the use of im- 
proper food.” No wonder the Christian 
Advocate is horrified. But will it please 
note the fact that herein New York, the 
board of health tells us, nine thousand 
children die every year for want of proper 
food and pure air, Their mothers don't 
kill the m—we haven't got quite as far as 
that yet—but they die just the same. 

A little war appears to be raging be- 
tween the townsof Detroit and Pittstield, 
in Somerset county, Maine. The way of 
it is this. Pittsfield is ww large town on 
one side of the Sebasticook river, and De- 
troit is a little townon the other side. 
The Pittsfield people have been trying for 
years past to vet a bridge built across the 
river, so that Detroiters could come over 
and buy at Pittstield stores. The chief 
men of Detroit, on the other hand, opposed 
the building’ of the bridge, because if it 
were made easy for Detroiters to go to 
market in Pittsfield, store sites in Detroit 
would decline in value. The situation 
was not unlike that which now exists be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the rest of the world, the Detroit land- 
owners representing the protected manu- 
facturers of America, and the Pittsfield 
storekeepers the world at large. 

The Pittstielders conquered at last. 
The county finally decided to build the 
bridge, and built it was, accordingly. 
Then arose the question, Who should pay 
for it? The county commissioners as- 
sessed half the cost on Detroit, and De- 
troit held a mass meeting and resolved 
she wouldn't pay. Thena deputy sheriff 
summoned a posse of Pittsfielders, led 
them across the bridge, and levied on th: 
cows and other movables of the Detroit 
ers. Then the Detroiters vot out writs of 
habeas corpus for the cows, ete, anc 
their deputy sheriff led ¢hem across the 
bridge, and brought the stock home again. 
And so the matter stood at last fadvices. 
Detroit feels much as the United States 
did when she had to pay Canada five 
million dollars and submit to the indig- 
nity of cheaper tish besides. 

The single tax system would put an end 
to such disputes as this. If the people of 
the county thought the bridge would be 
a good thing for the county, as bringing 
its parts closer together, the bridge 
would be built with the money eared by 
the people collectively and yvathered for 
their benefit in the tax on land values, 
The following year the Pittsfield) mer- 
chants would probably find their land 

value tax increased and would thank 
Hii stars for it, because the tax would 
be nothing out of their pockets, while its 
increase would mean a crowing business 
forthem, The poor Detroit men might 
coniplain a little, and point to their 
diminished land value tax as proof of the 
mischief done them by the bridge, But 
if they felt very much dissatistied it would 
cost them little more than teara hire to 
move over the river and set up store in 
Pittsfield, where land value taxes would 
be gratifysnely higher and) business cor- 
respondingly more brisk, 


When will hard times Seater Never, We 
will always have hard tithes. We will occa- 
sionally have in the future as in the past a 
large demand and a plentiful supply, but we 
will never be fully supplied because this 
world is not intended to give us ail we want. 

This is not an extract from one of 
Colonel Bob Ingersoll’s addresses, It is 
an editorial in the Corning (Ohio) Times- 
Monitor, a paper edited by the Rey. 1B. M. 
O'Roylan, pastor of St. Bernard's Roman 
Catholic church. The correspondent who | 
forwards it remarks that the Sunday 









Creek valley, in which Corning is situ. 
ated, “fairly bulges with its wealth of 
coal and other minerals. Yet the people 
ure practically paupers,” The coal come 
panies who own the valley allow the 
miners to earn only enough to provide a 
santy supply of provisions from the | 





pluck-me stores, and to pay the rent of 
the hovels, living in which is one of the 
conditions of employment. It is) proba- 
ble that the Reverend O'Boylan's  pa- 
rochial ministrations are limited to the 
working classes of Corning. Tle would 
hardly be so unreasonable as to tell a 
congrepation of mine owners that the 
world is not intended to give fhem all they 
want, And they wouldit belteve bins if 
he did, 


The Tribune tells its readers that ‘af 


the persons engaged in the protected in-- 


dustries are not willing to meet that free 
home competition which it is the express 
object of protection to encourage, they 
ought to get out of the business.” But 
that is just che trouble--that they do. 
“ret out of the business.” The trust, or 
syndicate, or conference, or whatever 
else it is that’ represents the tari! bred 
“free home competition” in each par- 
licular case, takes fine care to drive then 
out. What we want isa system under 
Which it won't be necessary for men to 
‘ret out of the business.” 

What that system is, the Tribune un- 
derstands well enough, Speaking of the 
threatened salt) syndicate,” whose ob- 
ject is to increase the price of salt and 
keep it increased by the simple method 
of compelling American salt importers to 
“ret out of the business,” it says: 

If they carry out the plan aseribed to 


them, they at least will have no right to com. 


Plain if a coneress representing American 
consumers should sweep away every cent of 
the duty on foreign salt. 

It is great fun to see a protectionist 
champion swinging a free trade club af- 
ter this fashion, and knocking down his 
own followers with it, foo. 


Bat just listen to the Press. The Press 
has been looking into the vreat question 
of ‘‘work for the unemployed.’ Not on 
its editorial pages of course, because its 
editorial corps is kept constantly busy 
demonstrating by statistics and fairy tales 
that there are no unemployed, But the 
other pages of the Press are ria by men 
who look around them and tell what they 
see; undon these pages the question of 
the tnemployed has been pretty freely 
discussed of late. ‘Neither charity nor 
correction,” says the Press, ‘is called 
for in this connection. They attack the 
result, not the causes, and the $7,000,000 
and more annually devoted to these 
objects in New York might be doubled or 
even quadrupled without perceptible im- 
provement, When we vo to the real first 
cause of a great part of the destitution 
and depravity that cost us so much, the 
tide of degradation will be arrested, 
money saved and all the thousands of 
idjers alforded a fair chance to clevate 
themselves to the position of industrious, 
seli-supporting Aruericans,” 

And with these words by way of pref- 
ace, the Press poes on to speak in terms 
f commendation of a solution of the 
problem: offered by Mr Charles EB. Buell, 
of Newark, N. J., in aletter which it pub- 
lishes, Ma Buel’s plan,” it) tells us, 
“seams to be not only philosophical buat 
pracuical.” Naturally you would think, 
hearing the Press talk in this miinner, 
that Mr. Buell must be going to propose 
anextra LOO per cent duty on clothes or 
coal, or something: else the unemployed 
stand in need of, because it is a well 
oe protectionist principle that the 

ray to make it cusy for a nian to get any- 
hing isto make it difheult for him to 
buy it, But you would be mistaken. Mr 
Buell doesn’t say a word about protection. 
What sortof a thing he really does pro- 
pose may be judged from the opening 
paragraph of lis letter: 

Ifa man whe is working for wares has a 
good farm waiting for hun, so that when he 
is out of Work at bis wacwe-curning avoeation 
he can voto his farm aod there eur more 
than diving, and on the other hand carn at 
wouy time leave the farm and go back to his 
WHGe-cir hit vocation, such ao tian would 
be Independent, If every uum was so situ. 
ated there would be no class of unemployed, 
ho tmen to search of work, and wane of the 
long list of inequalitues in the distribution uf 
the products of labor. 

Mh? Talk about the world not moving? 
Tt seems tome that it is moving pretty 
fast, wheu the Press anens its calumns to 
such expressions as these, and pronounces 
them Snot only philosophical but practi- 
cal? Orcanit be that the Press has only 
been masquerading: as i protectionist perj- 
odical all this time and is really at heart 
devoted to free trade and the single tax, 
There is a good dual to be said in support 
of the idea, Tt cannot be denied that 
when Mr. Porter first: came to this coun: 
try, his passage was paid with British 
fold—q circumstance which of itself 
would stamp him as a tree trader, The 
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Press's editorial page bas been crowded 
with arguments for protection, Il is trite; 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


but when you come to look at them close- 


ly there’s a boomerany twist in-every one 


oof them. And now ‘his approving in- 


dorsenient of Air Buells ulterance--it 
must beso. The Press has only pretended 
protectionism, as ao bit: of strategy, to 
make its way into the protectionist 
stronghold and seduce the garrison from 
its allegianee. The next thing we shall 
gee in its pages will be an article pointing: 
out that the only thing needed to sweep 
away “the long dist of inequalitics in the 
distribution ef the produets of labor” is 
the praction! acknowledgement of the 
equal tight of alloanen to the use of 
natural opportunities, Then the Press 
will drop its preteuse of protectionism 


sand take its stand, flatfooted, on the plat- 


form of the single tax. It may vet be 
found that British sold never served 
America better than when it paid for Me. 
Porter's outtit and pussare weross the 
Atlantic. 


The citizens—or, (0 speak more accu: 
‘ately, the republican citizens—of Win- 
chester, Mass., have introduced a new 
thing in politics, Instead of allowing the 
senator or congressman, ov chiel saleon 
keeper, or whoever else may be the pro- 
prietor of the local political patronuge, to 
tell the president whom he should appeint 
postmaster at Winchester, they have held 
a caucus, selected a candidate by ballot, 
and sent his name on to Washington, 
with the endorsement of every republican 
voter in the town. ‘Phis is a decided it- 
provement upon the tite hallowed 
method. Its only defect is that it doesn't 
go far enourh. 

Why shouldn't al) the adult. residents 
of atown, non voters as well as voters, 


‘democrats, single tax men and prohibi- 


tionists as well as republicans, unite in 
selecting a nominee for postmaster? 
Congressman Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
suggested the Winchester caucus, says 
that under a republican administration 
only republican veters should have any- 
thing to say about it, because if the post 
office is badly managed the republican 
party will have to bear the blame, while 
if well managed the patty will get the 
credit. But surely, (his is a very narrow 
statement of the case. What the people 
of Winchester or any other town want is 
not to know whom to blume for aw bad 
postmaster or whom to praise for a ood 
one, but siuply a good postmaster, They 
want their maul handled carefully, theie 
letters delivered promptly. The post- 
master of Winchester is not the servant 
of the Winchester republicans exclusively 
or peculiarly. He ts the servantof all 
the people of Winchester, of every one of 
them equally and alike. TC any of them 
are allowed to have a voice in his nomina- 
tion, surely every one of them should 
have an equal voice, 

Sacha system, if it could be generally 
introduced, would go far toward purify- 
ing the civil service. A postmaster, 
knowing that he owed his office to the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens, would be 
apt to devote more attention to the pub- 
lic service and less to the service of his 
party boss. He would have a well founded 
confidence of renomination if he deserved 
it, and an equal assurance of discharge 
ifhedidn’t. Ifthe nominee were selected 
by a really secret ballot, the citizens of 
any town would have themselves to thank 
for any faults in their post oflice adinin- 
istration. And, what is more important 
than all else, fhe effect would be to lift 
the department of the public service 
Which most closely affects the every day 
life of the people out of the political mire 
which now soils and distigures it. | 

T. LT. MCrRrAbY, 
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‘Brying Fat” Before and After Election 
Jollet, LU. Press ind People, 

The Joliet rolling mills subseribed $25,000 to 
the republican side of the late campaign, 
That was the “fat” that was “fried” out of 
them by the republican national committee. 
By the twelve per ceut reduction of wages of 
their employes lately posted on the gates of 
that giant monopoly's premises, they will re- 
coup $15,000 of that sam, Now they ure 
trying the fav? out of the workingmen who 
voted for higher wages. 


RBuethe Poor Permiced Themselves to Be 
*Chaked” by such Sivtements, 
Toronto Globe, 

The 22,963,598 yards of cotton, valued at a 
little over six cents uw yurd, on which duty 
was paid last year, were woru inainly by rich 
wnd luxurious people. So were the 49,115 
pairs of boots and shoes at 57 centsin pair 
Anybody who hus swallowed these yarns 
ought not to choke Gver a statement that rich 


and Juxurious men and women paid nearly | 


all the $108,025 duty on the $431,748 worth of 
woodenware, tubs, pails and churns imported 
last yoar, 


Mr. Plimsoll on Insuvrauce. 

Llovad's, in London, is one of the curiosis 
ties of the mereantile world, It is a 
corporation the sole object of whose. be- 
ingis to enable its members to work to 
nore advantage as individuals. Every 
member of the society transacts business 
altogether on lis own necount, free from 
the slightest control of his fellows, yet 
enjoys the full benefit. of the prestige 
Which a successful careerof a eentury or 
more has given to the association. In 
collecting news, in surveying vessels and 
cargoes, in estimating and overseeing re- 
pairs, the society acts, through its agents, 
in the equal interest of all its members, 
collecting from every one an equal fee to 
défray the necessary expenses; but in 
tnaking rates of premium, in accepting ov 
rejecting risks, every member is expected 
to, and does, act upon his own opinion. 
Lloyd's, in fact, is simply a co-operative 
society, whose members carry on. the 
business of marine insurance, cach on his 
own account, and act together only in 
directions where experience has proved 
co-operation to possess advantages over 
individual action. Its tendency is to 
economize production to the utmost. The 
individual members of the society are 
able to reduce the expenses of their busi. 
ness te the Jowest point; while the com- 
petition bet ween them for business enables 
the people who buy marine insurance to 
secure the benefit) of the savine thus 
effected, 

The method of transacting business at 
Lloyd's is very simple. Bach one of the 
four hundred or more associated under. 
writers has a desipnated desk ina room 
set. apart for the use of the society in the 
Royal Exchange. To these desks the 
brokers bring their proposals for insur- 
ance; each proposal specifying the parti- 
culars of the risk, the amount of insur. 
aunece wanted, and the rate offered. The 
underwriter to whom a proposal is brought. 
examines it, considers whether the terms 
offered are satisfactory or not, and either 
rejects it entirely, or writes beneath it— 
literally “underwrites’—the sum which 
he is willing to insure, which is often but 
atrifline fraction of the whole amount, 
The proposal is then handed to another 
member, who in turn makes a further 
underwriting, and so on, until the entire 
amount of the risk is contracted for, A 
proposal is rarely underwritten by fewer 
than fifty members, and often shows the 
signatures of more than a hundred. In 
this manner each underwriter, however 
sinall a business he may do, is able to 
spread it over asuflicient number of risks 
to obtain the full benefit of the law of 
averages, as effectually as a corporation 
operating with ten thousand times his 
capital. 


Tliis is the institution which Mr. Sam- 
uel Piimsoil, whose name is worthuly im- 
mortalized in the ‘Plimsoll mark"—the 
transcribed circle on every British ves- 
sel’s side, marking the depth below which 
she must not be loaded—would like to see 
swept away, and against which he argues 
inan article in the Ninteenth Century for 
March, entitled “Twelve millions per an- 
num wasted in the sea.” Mr, Plimsoll's 
record as a philanthropist gives weight to 
his words. Fifteen years avo he pleaded 
for sailors’ lives so earnestly, and exposed 
the cruel murders wrought by the creed 
of ship owners so boldly, that without the 
backing of any political party, and de. 
spite the opposition of a wealthy and in- 
{luential class, he fairly forced from par. 
liament a measure of reform under which 
nearly five hundred rotten ships were 
broken up within a single year, and which 
has unquestionably largely diminished 
the visk of life in the entire British mer- 
sunfile marine, When such amin speaks, 
on the subject with which he has demon- 
strated his familiarity, he commands at- 
tention; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, the press on both sides of the At- 
lantic have quoted his statements largely, 
and offered much conment on his pro- 
posal. 


The facts on which Mr, Plimsoll founds 
his argument, and for which he gives 
sood authority, are noteworthy.  Brielly 
stated, they are these: 

T, Several Jarge British shipowners al- 
low their vessels to remain either wholly 
or partially uninsured, Among these 
the percentage of loss is from one-sixth 
tu one-fourth the avernge among other 
vessels, In other words, the losses of 
, fully insured vessels, whose owners make 
| a profit, orat all events lose nothing, by 
their loss, are from four to six times the 
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losses of uninsured or partly insured 
vessels, whose owners have a direct in- 
terest in keeping them afloat. 

I]. The annual loss of life at sea in ves- 
sels carrying the English tag is. rather 
more than two thousand. 

LH. A moderate estimate of the money 
value of British ships and cargoes an- 
nuaily lost at sea is about £16,000, 000, 

Now, as Mr. Plirmasoll points out, if the 
losses of wminsared or partially insured 
vessels, compared with the losses of all 
other vessels, are as one to four, it is 
clear that by so reforming the insurance 
system as to prevent any ship owner 
from profiting by the loss of his ships. 
the annual money values of ships and 
carzoes lost, and the annual loss of hiu- 
man life, will be reduced in the same pro- 
portion, “Weecean not, alas!’ he says, 
“do away With all losses at sea, Caution 
and skill are nearly useless in fogey 
weather, so we shall still have collisions, 
and still have strandings; but that three- 
fourths of our total losses of property 
und life at sew are easily preventible, the 
facts and figures T have given abundantly 
prove.” 


So much for Mr. Plimsoll’s object. It 
surely is a good one, Fifteen hundred 
human lives and £12,000,000 of wealth 
area fearful yearly sacrifice: and if te 
save them it is necessary to abolish 
Tloyd’s association, then surely it: were 
well that Lloyd's should be abolished, 

Me. Plimsoll sees quite clearly that an 
efYeetual remedy would be the prohibition 
of all marine insurance; but of this he 
has no hope whatever. Even to dimit 
lawful insurance to the actual value ot the 
vessel has been found impracticable, A 
bill to this effect, introduced in [SS by 
Mr, Chamberlain, then president of the 
Board of trade, was so bitterly opposed 
that it had to be withdrawn. Not only 


are vessels insured for sums beyond their: 


value, but prospective freights also are 
insured; so that if a ship outward bound 
for China be totaliy lost, her owner may 
collect in insurance not only much more 
than her value, plus the full amount of 
the freight monev he would have received 
on delivery of the cargo in China, but 
also the equivalent of the return freight 
the vessel might have earned on her 
homeward voyage. And all this without 
auny deduction for seamen’s wages, port 
charges, or deterioration. 

Manifestly such insurance is simple 
cambling. The odds, to start with, are 
‘in the underwriters’ favor—the ship will 
probably make her voyage in sufety. But 
by just so much as the ship owner can 
cripple bis vessel without detection, the 
odds against him are diminished. If he 
‘an get her off to sea insulticiently man- 
ned, with faulty mgeing, with a mast 
sprung, with deficient canvass, with an 
unreliable chronometer, with a careless 
or drunken captain in command, with a 
promising leak, with her cargo improp- 
erly stowed, with a rotten plank or two 
below the water line, with any of a dozen 
other disadvantages, his chances of 
protit by her loss are proportionately in- 
creased, And the inevitable result is, as 
every sailor man well knows, that a 
great many ship owners do, deliberately, 
send ships to sea, knowing that the 
chances are against their safe arrival, 
and cureless of the lives of those on board. 
They are not evil-eminded men--many of 
them are conscientious church members, 
and Jiberal contributors to charities and 
missions, They are doing nothing more 
than railway managers do when for the 
sake of saving expense they allow train 
hands to be killed by using link and pin 
car couplings and old) fashioned hand 
brakes—nothing more than many a store 
keeper does who allows a saleswoman to 
stand all day in a killing draft which the 
spending of a few dollars would obviate, 
Nor does their conduct argue any neces- 
sury depravity of human nature. They 
are simply a product of the modern = so- 
vial system—a system which, by imped- 
ing and discouraging production, and de- 
nying labor its rightful opportunity and 
its legitimate reward, sets a premium 
upon gambling, and teaches that the 
surest way to succeed ia life, is to trample 
on the rights of others, 

It is this gambling in insurance that 
Mr, Plimsoll secks to obviate. He sees 
the hopelessness of attacking it by direct 
legislation. The gamblers are too strong 
for him, And jt must be noted that it is 
not only the ship owning gamblers that 
oppose him, but the uuderwriting vam. 
blers as well. Both players want to keep 
the game a-going, Mr, Plimsoll quotes 
an underwriter as saying that he and his 
fellows are by no means anxious to dim- 
inish losses, Each underwriter is anxious 
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to have as few losses as possible himself, 
“but collectively we thrive best upon a 
high rate of loss...) If you could dim- 
inish losses one half, you would simply 
cut our business in two, . . So we keep 
the premium high enough, and then 
spread our business over as great a num- 
ber of ships as we can.” But though 
direct attack is hopeless, Mr. Plimsoll 
thinks a flank movement would succeed, 
If he ean abolish the individual under. 
writers, andhave no policies issued ex- 
cept by large corporations, he feels sure 
the gambling features of marine insur 
ance would disappear. 

He vives his reasons. The individual 
underwriter, he says, is much weaker 
than the ship owner—fatally weaker. The 
individual underwriter, offering to sell 
insurance, has to make his bargain ip 
quick competition with several hundred 
other individuals equally anxious to sell. 





He has no time for negotiation, for inves-. 


tigation, Ee must accept or decline a 
proposal as soon as it is offered him, on it 
will be passed on to another desk. But a 
large corporation, Mr. Plimsoll feels sure, 
would not act that way. -Being able to 
take the whole of any risk, its transac- 
tions would be sufliciently large to war- 
vant delay and investigation. It would 
carefully examine the vessels it might be 
asked to insure, would refuse to accept 
any but the best risks, would offer lower 
premiums as a reward for improvements 
in construction and equipment, and would 
thus render overiasurance unprofitable. 
Mr. Plimsoll supports this view by refer- 
ence tothe systenrof fire insurance, which 
is altogether in the hands of corporations. 
The fire insurance companies, he says, 
not only insure against loss by fire, but. 
actually diminish the risk of loss. They 
compel their patrons to take better pre- 
cautions, to erect better buildings. They 
expressly limit their liability to,indemnity 
for actual loss. And hethinks that if the 
business of marine insurance were also 
confined to corporations, the same benefi- 
cent results would follow. 

Tt is easy to detect the weak points in 
Mr. Plimsoll’s argument. His admission 
that marine underwriters find a profit in 
the gambling system is alone fatal to it, 
The failure of Mr. Chanmberlain’s bill, to 
which he refers, shows the hopelessness 
of limiting marine insurance to mere in- 
demnity for actual loss sustained. And 
experience, in this country at least, is far 
from Warranting the expectation that 
corporations would be less keen in com- 
petition, or less willing to engage in pro- 
fitable gambling, than individuals, But 
chief among the objections to his plan is 
the fact that it would be a restriction 
upon men’s freedom of action, such as 
should never be permitted, save under 
pressure of the most dire necessity. If, 
indeed, if were certain that the lives of 
1,500 British seamen could be saved every 
vear by merely taking away from indi- 
viduals the right to sell insurance upon 
ships and cargees at their pleasure, it 
might be proper to impose the restriction. 
But it is certain that no such result would 
follow, not only for the reasons briefly 
stated, but because nature’s law is invari- 
able, that wrong cun never be set right by 
wrongdoing—it can only be intensified 
and increased. Even though the particu- 
larevil aimed at be swept away, some 
other greater evil will surely take its 
place, The only way to cure a social evil. 
no matter of what kind, is to undo the 
wrong that causes it. The bent bow can 
be straightened only by letting go tne 
bowstring, To try to force men to do 
right is useless; the only way is to re- 
move restriction, and ad/ow them to do 
right. The bow will straighten of itself 
when once the string is slackened, 

It is curious to see how instinctively, 
and yet how blindly, the leaders of the 
free trade party in England have recog: 
nized this great natural law. Mr. Plim- 
soll complains bitterly that when he first 
pleaded the sailors’ cause in parliament, 
and introduced a bill forbidding ship 
owners to overload their ships, or send 
rotten ships to sea, John Bright and Mil- 
ner Gibson opposed his proposalsas “con- 
trary to the principles of free trade,” 
And he appeals to free traders to join 
him in his crusade against the under. 
Writers, und not to block the pathway of 
reform again out of any respect. to what he 
terms their “miserable fetish.” And yet the 
free trade leaders, in hesitating fashion, 
enunciated a true principle, though they 
erred in their application of it, Free 
trade implies and is bound up with all 
other kinds of freedon—freedom to come 
und go, freedom to labor, to produce, to 
keep or to exchange at will, freedom to 
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do all things éxcapt only to interfere 
with the equal freedom of other people. 
Mr. Plimsoll’s law against sending rotten 
or overladen ships to sea was not an in- 
terference with true freedom. For it 
did no more, and aimed to do no more 
than to compel ship owners to refrain 
from forcing men to do what they didn't 
want to do—to go to sea in ships that 
were unseaworthy. Itis quite true that 
it was a makeshift and imperfect remedy; 
and being such, it only lessened a little 
the evil it was aimed at, The true remedy 
would have been to remove the restric- 
tions that compel seafaring men, like all 
other laborers, to accept whatever em- 
ployment may be offered them, But it 
was in the direction of the true remedy, 
just as the limitation of the power 


of the slave owner over the slave 


is in the direction of emancipa- 
tion. The free traders were wrong 
in opposing Mr. Plimsoll then. But 
they will be right in opposing him now. 
For his present scheme is aimed at some- 
thing very different. It attacks the free- 
dom of mento do what they have a perfect 
natural right to do, n: timely, to produce 
wealth out of which to reimburse other 
men for fosses. fe is really trying to 
have one man punished for another man's 
crime. Because ship owners persist in 
forcing mento go to seain unsafe ves- 


doing business. 


Did men really cnjoy freedom—were 
they all equally free to apply their labor 
tonature’s raw material, to dispose of 
the product of their industry at pleasure, 
tocome and goat will over the earth's 
surface, such crimes as Mr. Plimsoll aims 
at could never becommitted. Undersuch 


to sea in a ship would be an ample 
guarantee of herscaworthiness and proper 
outfit. For captains, mates and seamen 
would not then be forced, as now, to take 
any employment offered them, but would 
have perfect freedom of choice whether 
they would sail on one vessel ur another, 
oronnoneatall, And we may be very 
certain that they would not jeopardiz: 
their Jives or their comfort unnecessar ily. 
The single tax system, by waking pro- 
duction more profitable than gambling, 
would release ship owners from the in- 
centive to crime, and by enfranchising 
labor would render the crime impossible. 

To this Mr. Plimsoll may very reason- 
ably reply that granting all that is claimed 
for the single tax reform, it is hopeless to 
expect men to adopt it immediately, and 
that meantime fifteen hundred British 
sailors are being needlessly done to death 
every year. Something must be done at 
once, The necessity is urvent. 

Something eau be done at once, some- 
thing that Mr. Plimsoll will probably tind 
easier of accomplishment than his scheme 
of abolishing individual underwriters. 
But to do anything worth while, he must 
strike more directly at the evil he wants 
toremedy. This is, that many ship owners 
find it more profitable to lose their vessels 
than to keep them afloat. The remedy 
must be sought ino making it more profit- 
able to keep them floating than to lose 
them. Mr. Plimsoll quite admits this, 
only he says it can’t be done. The in- 
fluence of ship owners and underwriters in 
parliament is sufficiently strony to defeat 
any bill forbidding over insurance. 

Yet a little reflection wil: show that it 


isn’t necessary to limit the freedom of 


contract by forbidding over insurance, It 
is Only necessary that ship owners should 
be compelled to fulfill their just obliga- 
tions toward the men whose sacrifice and 
suffering make over insurance prolitable. 
The insurance gambling system rests at 
bottom upon the power of ship owners to 
compel sailors to go to sea in unsale 
ships, Itcan he terminated by making 
the ship owners responsible to the sailors 
for the condition of the ships. Hf bee 
were made liable in damuges, say 
£1,000, for every sailor lost, and in see 
smaller fixed amount for every sailor 
wrecked, and these damages were made a 
first lien on any insurance on the vessel, 
insurance gambling would come to avery 
speedy end. For even if underwriters 
consented to insure against such dam- 
ages, Which is altogether unlikely, the 
ship owner would be constantly paying a 
hewy premium for insurance from which 
he could derive no benefit whatever in 
any event, The owner who should send a 
floating coffin to sea with a crew of 
fifteen men on board, would have to pay 
for insirance on £15,000, of which not a 
penny would come to him in case of loss. 
Under such circumstances, he would be 
pretty apt to keep his coffin in port, In- 
surance gambling would cease, for the 
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longer be any profit in it. 

It is interesting re fore’ ast the ultimate 
effect of such a reform upon seagoing 
commerce. Ships are divided into {wo 
classes—the low premium and the high 
premium, The former have a marked 
advantage in competing for freights, be- 

cause of the lower rate at which their 
vargoes can be insured, The Atlantic 
liner now secures ahigher freight vate 
than the tramp steamer, or else svoes full 
while the tramp has a clean swept hold, 
because the shippers of her cargo can se- 
cure insurance at a lower premium, But 
if the tramp were made as seaworthy as 
the liner, which she would be if both were 
equally responsible for life, the liner 
would soon lose this advantage in compe- 
tition. Then we should probably see the 
great steamship owning firms and com- 
panies applying to the cargoes they carry 
thesame principle that many of them 
now apply to the ships they own. ‘They 
would guarantee the safe delivery of car- 
ro, Without insurance, just as they now 
take the risk of the safe arrival of the 
ship. And when once they began todo 
this, the days of the marine insurers would 
be numbered, 

That ship owners could do this, is evi- 
dent from facts cited by Mr. Vlimsoll. 
The great non-insuring ship owners keep 
insurance accounts, Which are credited 
with the regular premiums that would be 
paid were the ship insured, and charged 
with the actual losses incurred, Donald 
Jurrie reports the credit side of his insur- 
ance account as £150,000 for seven years, 
while the debits are £19,000; the net cost 
of his insurance being four-fifths of one 
per cent a year, Thomas Wilson, Sons & 
Co, of Hull. who own seventy-two steam- 
ers, trading to all parts of the world, state 
the net cost of their self insurance as two 
and one-sixth per cent for an entire 
period of eight years, Other ship owners 
make equally remarkable statements, 
showing how effectually ship owners can 
keep their vessels afloat when they really 
try todoit. And itis just'as easy to pre- 
serve the cargo as to preserve the ship. 
Wiile the one is safe, the other must be 
SO, 100. 

It is easy to see how commerce would 
be quickened, were the heavy tax now 
levied on it by the marine insurance sys- 
tems swept away. But better than any 
quickening of commerce will be the im- 
mense saving of human life that will re- 
sult when ship owners shall cease to plead 
the “act of God” as excuse for their own 
neglect, and build, equip, and man their 
vessels to keep afloat and not to founder. 

The Salvation Army. 

The March number of Murray's Maga‘ 
zine contains an article on the history 
and methods of the Salvation army by 
General Booth, the founder of the or- 
ganization. It is one of the most inter- 
esting contributions to contemporaneous 
history that has appeared for years. 
For the true history of a people or a 
civilization is written iu such movements 
as that of the Salvation army, far more 
legibly and truly than in the chronicles 
of campaigns and parliaments. They. 
are really movements, and not mere ma- 
neuvers of parade. They mark genuine 
advance, or genuine retrogression, They 
mean that the people are, at all events 
and all hazards, yoing somewhere, and 
eally doing, or in earnest preparing to 
do something. In one of the frozen civil- 
zations of the east the rise of the Salva- 
tion army would be a portent perplexing 
statesmen and making monarchs tremble. 
Western statesmen regard it with a 
smnile. But it may have its meaning for 
all that. 


‘Tt was near the junction of the Mile 
End and Cambridge roads thiut on Sunday 
morning, duly 5, 1865, T took my stand to 
begin, us I supposed, a fortnight’s ser- 
vices among the poor of the East ind,” 
In these words Gieneral Booth chronicles 
the beginning of the army. The move- 
ment was slow at first. Te called itself 
“the Christian Mission,” ‘but we had 
become an army, and a conquering army, 
too, almost without knowing if.” AL the 
end of the first ten vears there were 
thirty-Lwo evangelists at work, holding 
304 services per week, and missions had 
been established in eight towns outside of 
the metropolis, The army now has in 3! 
countries and colonies 2,53 corps, under 
the leadership of ¢,100 officers wholly 
employed in the work, who are holding 

2,300,000 services per annum in 25 lan- 
guages, and publishing 27 weekly news- 

papers, with a united sale of upward of 
31,000,000 copies per annum.” The rev- 


very good reason that thiskes would no 






enue of ie army exceeds. e750, ono per 


annum. The rentals paid forthe use of 
buildings in’ Enetand alone amount to 
more than £100,000 annually. Tt is very 
easy to sneer at a movement which. in 
the face of active hostility and persecu- 
tion, has, by virtue of its own Vitality, 
attaimed this amazing growth within 
twenty-four years. But it would be hard 
to justify the sneer, 

The method of the army's) invasions is 
very simple. “Two young men or women 
are sentinto a town where a ball or build. 
ing of some kind—perhaps an unused 
warehouse or workshop—-has been taken 
for their services, but where no one has 
promised to assist them in any way. 
Their first services are announced by ad- 
vertisements or posters of an unusual de- 
sc ription, and a crowd of the most un- 
beheving and misconducted sort is all but 
certain \to assemble to hear this new 
thing, 2. They come prepared by all 


the accounts they have read of the army’ 


tosee a “mockery of religion,’ a ‘sort of 
theatrical performance,’ . . One can easily 
understand the astonishment of hearers 
possessed by such notions when they 
find themselves face to face with a few 
plain men and woimen whose every look 
and word testifies that their one object 
is. to urge upon everyone’s attention 
simple truths whieh have been familiar 
fo the Christian minds ever since the 
days of the apostles. 2.0.0 There is ina 
few weeks a Salvation army corps formed, 
a settled congregation assetibled; in 
short, w mission holding some score of 
meetings a week established. Ten years 
later you find the work going on with as 
much of the excitement as ever 

As for the methods cf the army's war- 
fare, the drums and fifes, the fiddles and 
the tambourines, the peculiar style of 
address. General Booth accounts for 
them on. straightforward businesslike 
principles. They are not mere eccentrici- 
ties, but genuine evolutions, The mission 
at first had its prejudices in’ favor of the 
time-honored methods. Dat “when we 
siw that a fiddle well played would draw 
more men from the public house to the 
meeting, than the announcement of a 
reverend preacher, we announced the 
fiddle; and when we found — that 
a fiddler who was utterly (incapable 
of speaking in pulpit) language, could 
rivet the attention. and ‘arouse the con- 
sciences of such a crowd by talking to 
them in (he simple Psalmist style about 
what God had done for his soul, we 
ceased to impose upon such men the 
duty of sermonizing. 2... When we 
discovered that women were not only as 
capable and as useful as men upon the 
platform, but had equal ability as leaders 
in every form of work, we gave then po- 
sitions equal to those of their brethren.” 

Altogether the Salvation army is an ine 
teresting study. General Booth lias 
painted a striking picture of if, and 
written a vigorous defense of its war. 
fare. And there is a lesson worth learn. 
ine by the advoeates of the single tax 
in the vivantic success of this unique 
effort to bring Christianity to the men 
and women whose happiness its founder 
intended it should subserve, 
Mo. MCREAbY, 





WRITE LETTERS. 


Mauy “Standard’’ Keaders Think it a 
Good Time Now ta Da Sa. 
The single tax campaign is not for election 
times only. It lasts all the year round. The 
supporters of the cause never cease to push it 
by every means practicable, Just at the 
present time mnany of them ure writing to 
THE STANDARD recommending volunteer let- 
ter writing as the cheapest and readiest 
method by whieh all believers may lend a 
hand in spreading the light. The following 
extricts judicate the tone of a large number 
of the letters received: 
Cleveland, O.—What a great eld this let- 
ter writing is for the Nicodemuses and for 
those Who have no money byt can and are 
willing to do something with them hands, 
WA ALC, 

Washington, D. C.—My opinion is that 
more good can be done for the cuuse ina vig- 
orous prosecution of the work by writing let 
ters than can be done in many places in the 
attempt to hold weekly meetings, although 
we kuve no reason to feel discouraged at the 
provress we are mmaking bere; and a recent 
editorial from the Washington Post, the lead- 
ing mourning newspaper in this city, aud, by 
the way, a straight.republicun and extremely 
high tarilY sheet, will testify for itself that 
there are more people thinking as we do ou 
this question than members of single tax so- 
cietics have any idea of, As 1 said before, 
while we are not in the least discouraged, we 
all think that the glorious causo for which 








we nre all stiviti¢ srouta hove ne d more 
rapidly. W. G. 


Streator, Th--T would like oto point out 


that nearly every one of our friends ean help 
bring ourideas and our aims into prominence 
by addressing their loeal papers. This will 
bring the single tax before a taree class of. 
readers Who would otherwise never come in 
contact With us, and to who THe STANDARD 
is Unk tow tn 


THE STANDARD, Foam sure, will cladly per- 


mit all ofus to use the wealth ef its eolnmns 


for this purpose if curown tspiration should 
rao short. While passing through Myvans- 
ville, Ind, Dread) an editorial urging the ne- 
cessity of taxing otnerchants aud trades, 
Which pursuits it Was pleased to eall “priy- 


ileves,” inorder to equalize the high taxes 


Which lagd tad Co bewe. 0 uddressed the 
editor, pommtings out that iodustrial pursuits 
were bob privileges, and. in what manner ex- 
clusive taxation Of uninproved) land values 
wold benefit the town, and create av indus- 
trial boom which would be the makite of alt 
Evansville. Gi a. @. 
Dallas, ‘Texas.--No one cau say that he 
would fike to see the single tax adopted yet 
at the same time sit back and do nothing, tor 
he can take hold and write letters, dh. C. By 
Upper Lehizh, Pao--f believe if the seat. 
tered Jiterary forees of “Progress and Pov 


erty” are effectively wielded, they will pro- | 


dive results far reaching and conclusive. For 
the past three years fhave been a humble 
volunteer inthe army of the “single tax? J 
have constituted myself a direrary bureau of 
one, and have usediny humble pen to the best 
of my ability. (i. M. G. 
New York.-—Weitine is a work all single 
bax menor women aimiay encase im It issalso 
wimeans of educating tle oawwriter himself or 
herself. i. BES. 
New York.— From.omy situation and ability 
ny field of work mmust be in the letter writing 
lines Thave already done something in that 
way, and bave accomplished good work. 
KR. OW. d, 
Jamestown, No Y.—Wreiting will set. our 
wide awake, active single taxers to thinking, 
for wou't they, during the time they write a 
letter, and from that time cil they write the 
vext one, be apt to be pendernnuy over the 
land question, GUS anain arsuimeots, their ar- 
curments, What arenments they have used 


shoutd advanee ta the future? A. Gh A, 


the pust when Gerrespombence was a prreat 
power in polities. During the fatter days of 
the Rommuutrepublic, and igo our own country 
during the revelution, aud for some years 
afterwards, private Jetters jastrueted and 
convineed the leaders of the people every- 


newspapers has curtailed the sphere of such 
letter writing, vel what it has left is very 
large and important still We must not for- 
wet thatoa letter actually written—not oa 
printed circulir—is always read; and if itis 
read, it is uuavoidably reflected upon. 
JC. RE 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Several years ago = I 
udopted the plan of writing. letters on the 
subject of the single tax to allof my friends, 
and of late that of sending marked copies of 
THE STANDARD to persons PE ohad endeavored 
toduterest in the subject. Itas avery telling 
inethed of spreading the leht. (i. A.W. 


Boston, Mass,—The same letter, if copied, 
mivht be sent to a numberof persons.  davery 
advocate of the stagle tax has his own way 
of explaining it. Now, suppose every mem- 


himself wath the mmeans of taking a number 
of copies of his letters, and oan dias first let 
ter request the privilege of expinining the 
single tux imo series of short letters, and 
after such prelitninary remarks as he might 
think proper, close with the stiutement that, 
if not objectionable, he would follow it up 
weekly with short letters until the whole 
eraund is covered. He could then take a 
number of copies of the letter and mail as 
many as he night think his means would 
justify, He coutd next week aictl another lot 


With it the same as with the frst, except that 
he would send it only to the persons to whom 
he had sent the first; and so on with the 
third, fourth and following letters until he 
had covered the whole prouud, Suppose it 
would take six Jetters to cover what he 
wanted to say, aud that be would tile sixty 
copies of each letter. The first week he would 
mail ten copies of his first letter, postage 
tweety cents, The seeoud week he would 
mail ten copies of the first letter and ten of 
the second; postuce forty cents, Aud so on 
until the sixth week, when the postage would 
be one dullur aud twenty cents. The persons 
towhot he had first written would then have 
received the last letter, and the postage 
would decrease twenty cents a week. until 


vents, and the last ten of the sixty persons 
would baye received the fast of the six Jet- 
ters. ‘Thus, with the labor of writing: six let 
ters, und atan average cose of sixty cents a 


week for twelve weeks, he would have ex: 
plained the simde tux ia perhaps the must. 


effective manner to sixty persous, Think of 
ib! Outel that uumber he would have made 
some converts, Who can say dow qnany? 
Suppose it was put one, Who can say tohow 
many of our despairing brothers that one 
might bring the goud cheer of aur glad tide 
ings? 


wd: What arguments aud thouchts they 


Atlanta, Ga.—There have been tunes. in 


Where,  Aithough the great inercase of. 


ber who catafford te do so would provide 


ofthem und also start his second letter, doing - 


the twelfth week, when it would be twenty 
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BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS 
AND THE SINGLE TAX. 


Does the present system of taxation 
aid, or does it hinder, a poor man in ac- 
quiring the ownership of his home; and 
when he has acquired it, does it discrimin- 
ate in hisfavor, or against him, as com- 
pared with other real estate owners? 

Advocates of the single tax are con- 
tinually met with the charge of endeav- 
oring to establish a system that would 
put the poor man's home in jeopardy, If 
they can show that taxation as it is in- 
creases the difficulties which a poor man 
meets with in becoming the owner of a 
home site, and then when he gains pos- 
session of one and builds a home on it 
puts a heavy burden upon him, they may 
be listened to while they go on to prove 
that their proposed system is equally 
favorable to the small house holder as to 
any other tax paver, 

To the poor man himself, however, the 
question is one of hard earned dollars and 
cents, As a rule, when he becomes a 
house owner, it is by a series of part pay- 
ments. Is he encouraged or discouraged 
by the state while saving some of his 
scant wages, denying himself and his 
family many a little enjoyment, and 
anxiously planning small economics that 
he may in the course of years have a 
home of hisown? Of course, he has no 
right to look for special encouragement 
from the state. In a democracy, the gov- 
ernment should not recognize any class 
as privileged. But it is his right to de- 
mand that he be not discouraged through 
unfair burdens being placed on his shoul- 
ders. His self-interest prompts him to 
seek equitable taxation. 

How taxes affect a  workipgman’s 
chances for getting possession of a home 
may be seen to advantage in this me- 
tropolis, Here the illustration is to be 
had on a large scale. 

Within a few miles of the New York 
city hall are the offices of more than one 
hundred building and loan associations, 
The Home-Seeker and Co-operative Bulle- 
tin, the newspaper representative of these 
associations, estimates the number of 
their shareholders at thirty thousand, 
They are adding to the community—tothe 





Brooklyn and Jersey City—one thousand 
home cwnhers annually. Their average 
loan for a house is 3,000. Their loan 
fund is $3,000,000 a year. Nearly all the 
buildings that they erect are in the sub- 
urbs of the cities. 

Beyond the more compactly built up 
parts of each of the cities named there is 


width, that, it is expected by its owners, 


.-will be wanted in time as sites for homes 


and business houses. Speculation imparts 
a value to nearly every acre of it in view 
of the needs of those who shall one day 
wish to use it. Much of it is held by 
large estates. Some of these, like the 
Astor estate, do not improve their land 
until after the rest of the locality is pretty 
well built up. Others build as soon as 
tenants create «a demand for additional 
house room in a neighborhood. Others 
do not build at all, but merely hold the 
land fora good market. and then sell it 
out in lots. What is called a land im- 
provement company, however, goes to 
work systematically to make the highest 
possible profits out of small buyers. 

Th. We.t Brooklyn land improvement 
company isa type of its kind. It is a 
stock company. Its managers a few years 
ago bought up ina quiet way a tract of 
land about the size of Prospect park lying 
between Greenwood cemetery and Bay 
Ridge. It layin the old town of New 
Dtrecht, was entirely unimproved, and 
was sold at the value of farmland. The 
company developed it for lot buyers by 
cutting streets through it. First comers 
were given inducements in very low prices 
to be paid on easy terms. The erection 
of their houses in turn proved to be an 
inducement for others to come, Members 
of building and loan associations took 
many lots, and their houses have been 
erected or are going up, or are being plan- 
ned for, The completion of the Thirty- 
ninth street ferry, the construction of the 
Fifth avenue elevated road and other 
improvements, together with the inthux 
of the people building homes, advanced 
the prices of vacant lots, 25 by 100 feet, 
from $50 and $100, what the early comers 
paid, to $300 and $600, at which they are 
held to-day, The promoters of the im- 
provement conipany, well satisfied with 
their’ profits, bought another farm last 
en intending to convert it into city 
9 . 




















These land speculators depend for their 
earnings on forestalling and cornering 
a market for home sites. They produce 
nothing, For this:the state rewards them 
by the lightest possible taxation. 

The members of the building and loan 
associations do not speculate in land, 
They build homes. Their interests are 
directly opposed to those of the -land 
speculators from whom they buy. They 
employ labor and capital, circulate 
money, stimulate business, and add to 
the wealth of the nation, improve the 
comforts of life and help make the world 
more beautiful. For this the state ‘‘con- 
liscates” a progressive portion of their 
wealth as they create it. 

The experience of several members of 
building and loan associations in this re- 
spect has been gathered. Mr. Charles 
Sibley May, & member of the East Brook- 
lyn association, has lately given his rea- 
sons in the Home Seeker why he did not 
build. Three or four years ago he ac- 
quired thirty lots in the outskirts of 
Brooklyn. He figured on building six 
double cottages at $3,000 apiece on a plot 
of twelve lots that cost him $80 apiece. 
After calculating every expense save 
that of taxes, he decided he could take 
the risks of building his cottaves and 
selling or letting them. When. how- 
ever, he found that the taxes on his pro- 
posed cottages would be over $270 a year 
he reluctantly concluded he could uot 
make the venture. He then became a 
speculator in vacant land. He held his 
lots unimproved for three years and got 
500 percent profit on the $360 he had 
paid for them. A man whe had built a 
little house on two lots across the street 
from Mr. May's land paid $40 a year 
taxes for his house and lots, while Mr. 
May was paying $9 a year for all his va- 
cant lots. 

A man who works ut a trade in New 
York at wages that average perhaps $16 
a week the year round, bought a lot in 
Brooklyn for $450 about five years ago. He 
put up a house that cost him $2,700, and 


he has been struggling ever since to pay 
off a mortgage on it. 
is assessed at $2,500, and his taxes have 
been running along at about $60, 
bad enough that as soon as he had built 
his house it was assessed at about seventy- 
five per cent of its value, and the state 
began to “confiscate” about two and a 
half per cent of it annually; but that was 
not the worst of it. 
improved property, was also assessed at 
seventy-five per cent of its full selling 
value, 
would have been assessed at only about 


His $3,150 property 


It was 


His lot, as a part of 


Had he left the lot vacant it 


forty per cent of its value, us have been all 


the vacant Jots in his neighborhood. 


It cannot be calculated, but it may be 


imagined, how many poor men do not 


build at all, or in building erect smaller 
houses than they wish to live in, or buy 
only one Jot instead of two for their chil- 
dren’s playground, because of the costs 
through taxation increasing as they im- 
prove land. 

An-approximate calculation, however, 
can be made of the taxes added annually 
tu the amount paid by members of the 
building and loan associations of New 
York and the vicinity. Three million 
dollars, as hus been said, is the sum that 
is being advanced by the association to 
members the present year for building. 
Assessed at seventy-five per cent, and at 
the rate of $2.50 per $100, the amount of 
taxes on $3,000,000 worth of real estate 
in round numbers would be $56,000. If, 
therefore, the average of $3,000,000 in 
loans were to continue for a period of ten 
years, the taxes paid on the members’ 
houses erected during’ that time would 
then amount to more than half a million 
dollars a year, 

Just try to realize what this means. 
Thirty thousand men are now saving 
$100 a year apiece in the hope of ulti- 
mately acquiring homes. Sosoonas they 
shall have got them, the legislature will 
step in and fine them each at least $56.25 
a year for having dared to get them. 
At least that. Most probably a good deal 
more, Isn't that a rather original way 
of encouraging home production? 

Considering the work that is being done 
all over the state by building and loan as- 
sociations—the poor man’s most profitable 
form of banking—it cun be said with little 
fear of contradiction that the members 


are paying several million dollars in taxes 


on their modest homes, 

On the other hand, what is the total 
sum paid on the millions of dollars’ worth 
of suburban land which is being held by 
speculators? Assessed wrongfully as agri- 
cultural land, or mercifully as unproduc: 
tive urban land, it adds but @ mite to the 
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public treasury, while its accretions in 

ralue are always sufficient to make it a 
tempting investment. Its owners are 
through custom wa privileged class in our 
democracy. Why should assessors rate 
their lands at only forty per cent of their 
value? Why should they be given a pre- 
mium for withholding from the commu- 
nity “that by which and on which all 
men niust liver’ They 
toiled nor spun, Almost their sole work 
is to plan how to increase their toll upon 
capital and labor before permitting them 
to go to work on that land to benefit man- 
kind. 

The small house owner is looking; into 
this promising question of taxation. The 
New York Home-Seeker, the St. Louis 
Western Building Association Journal and 
the Chicago Building Society Advocate, 
three representative building. and loan 
association newspapers, are having it dis- 
cussed at length in. their columns, both 
editorially and by corespondence. The 
two western papers show a preference for 
the single land value tux. The New York 
paper is not afraid of talking about that 
tax, and evidently wishes to elicit all the 
facts on both sides, 

An oflicer of a building and loan usso- 
ciation, on being spoken to about the dis- 
cussion of taxation among members, said, 
after requesting that. for business rea- 
sons, his name be not published: 

“A good many small home owners 
have already arrived at conclusions on 
the taxation question—conclusions that 
thoroughly agree. They will watch with 
interest the progress of the investigation 
of the building and Joan associations. 
They themselves think that as things are 
every poor house builder is called on to 
pay two taxes, for besides his payments 
at the tax office he makes a most onerous 
one to the man from whom he buys his 
home site. The remedy for this state of 
affairs the small home owners referred to 
have also agreed upon. <An outline of it 
may induce members of building and loan 
associations generally to look further in- 
to it. 

“Tf he wishes, the poor house owner need 
pay Only one of these taxes. The poor 
house owner, or would-be house owner, is 
numerous. By the edict of his vote he 
can cause the annual rental value of land 
to be the thing to be taxed by the state 
instead of a part of his own savings. 
Such a form of taxation would aid him 
greatly in getting bis home, as it would 
destroy speculative values and obviate 
the necessity of his paying a lump cash 
sum for his lot. It would justly diserimi- 
nate in his favor, as a producer of 
wealth, against a vacant lana holder, who 
prevents wealth from being produced. 
With a tax on land values alone, the poor 
house owner might improve his home site 
to any extent without fear of being fined 
for it. His profits, however, would be 
far from ending with that gain. As a 
consumer, he now pays a disproportion- 
ately large share of all indirect taxes on 
things of every-day consumption us com- 
pared with those paid by the rich, With 
the public treasury filled with the proceeds 
of the land value tax every other tax could 
be swept away. But even these would 
be his smallest gains. Idle land proving 
\inprofitable to the holders, labor could al- 
ways find free access to the abundance of 
land now held idle and on speculation. 
The unemployed would be able to find em- 
ployment with a never failing employer 
—niture, The pressure of competition 
among the laborers for work thus re- 
moved, the poor house owner could de- 
mand increased wages. Under such con- 
ditions, how long would he remain a poor 
house owner ?”’ 

The progress of the investigation of the 
matter of real estate taxation by the 
building and loan associations will be 
watched with deep interest by a large 
number of the workers outside these or- 
ganizations who desire to find the quick- 
est way to the ownership of their homes, 
J, W. SULLIVAN, 


4) Scimulates Production. 


We believe that a tax on land values does 
not restrict production or Jessen the rewurd 
of the users of land; but by making it unpro- 
fitable to hold land out of use, it opens natur- 
al opportunities fur labor, stamulates produc. 
tion and facilitates exchunge.—[Burlington, 
Vt., Independent. 


To the Point, 
‘tuxes on the products of labor tend to re- 
strict production, A tux on land values does 


not restrict produotion,—[Pensacola, Fla, 
Commercial. 


Tudeeod, It Ine 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Workmun, 


_ This land question is reacbing an 
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have neither. 


NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Gunpowder and Straws, 


A new gunpowder has recently been tested; 
and the results point to it as a promising sub- 
stitute for black powder for military and 
sporting purposes. The new powder is pre- 
pared from straw, Which is pulverized, chem- 
ically treated, and finished in granular form 
foruse. Itis claimed for this powder that 
it is smokeless, flameless, practically uon- 
fouling and non-healing, and that) both the 
recoil aud the report are less than those of 
black powder, with superior penetrative 
power. From the powerful character of this 
explosive, which, weight for weight, is 150. 
per cent stronger than guopowder, aud is not 
explodable by concussiun, it is probuble that 
in a compressed form it will be found to be 
applicable to blasting purposes. ; 


Pauper Organ Pipes. 

A Cutholie priest who happened. to be lo- 
cated in a poverty stricien parish in Italy is | 
erecited with baving manufactured organ > 
pipes from paper. It appears be wanted an 
orgin for bis church, and being unable to 
raise the money, he constructed an organ, 
the pipes of which aod much besides are of 
paper paste. The invention is patented, ancl 
there are already from Germany alone or- 
ders for $28,500 worth of the article. 


Utilizing the Power of Ningara Falls, 

Silas Haines Hamilton, of Washiugton, D. 
C., has secured a patent for a method of util: 
izing the force of the falls of Niagara. He 
seeks to avoid the construction of expensive 
tunnels proposed by some, us well as the 
other sebemes that would spoil the view by 
planting ugly machinery immediately in front 
of the falls. His plan isto get in behiaud the 
big, plunging body of water, and there erect 
vertical pipes or flumes that shall cateh a 
large portion of the water on tbe inner side 
of each fall, conveying it dowaward to ordi- 
nary “doubie discharge” turbines, or water- 
Wheels, directly connected with lives of 
shafting in chambers excavated under the 
falls, his shafting would drive dvnamos of 
Various types, according to the class of ser- 
Viee to be rendered, oue cireuit: supplying 
power foran electric road, another for are 
lights, a third for ineandescents, a fourth for 
motors in manufacturiog establishments, and 
soon The Electrical World savs that the 
body of water that goes over the falls each 
minute is 150,000,000 cubic feet, and it is sup- 
posed that power could be coliceted equal to 
fuur or five million horse-power. 


A Teast For Tea. 

A Russian analyst, writiug to the papers, 
cives the following as atest by which tea can 
be proved to be genuine or tet: Take a pinch 
of tea ina glass, pour upon it a liltle eold 
water and shake it up well. Pare tea will) . 
only shgbtly color the water, while a strong ” 
infusion is quickly gut from the adulterated 
or painted leaf. Now boil both sorts separ- 
ately, and let them stand till cool, and the 
difference bet ween thein will be most marked. 
The false tea will become still stronger after 
long standing, bus will remain trauspurent, 
Whereas the pure tea will become muddy or 
milky. This last appearance arises from the 
tannic acid, Which is a natural proparty in 
pure tea, but which in artilicial tea is entirely 
absent. 


Cheap Fuel and Light, 


A correspondent who is interested in au gas 
engine, using cheap gas apd petroleum, for 
driving dynamos for electric lightand power, 
writes to the Procressive Ave that he is now 
operatiug a gas engine with crude oil, costing 
ut Lima, Ohio, fifteen cents per barrel. With 
four gallons of this oil he says he can pro- 
duce twenty-five incandescent lights ten 
hours. 


Eleciric Power for Small Industries, 

The two villages of Johnstown and Giov- 
ersville, N. Y., are probably ahead of any 
other American city or village in the applica- 
tion of electric powerto small industries. 
The company that furnishes the power util- 
izes a Waterfall some six miles from Glovers- 
ville and two miles from Johustown. Copper 
Wires convey the current to the villages. 
Geo. K. Holmes describes in Electric Power 
some of the uses to which it is put. He says: 
The principal use is for running sewing ma- 
chines in making gloves, and hundreds of 
these machines are so Gperated in both villa- 
ges. This power also operates machioes for 
splitting leather in the clave shops. The 
presses of the (Hoversville Leader are oper- 
ated by anelectric motor: Jonah Hess, a ear- 
penter, uses one in his shop in Jobns- 
town for planing, sawing, making mold- 
ings and brackets, and for the various 
uses Of shop power in his trade; a paper 
box fuctory has electric power for making 
boxes and for ruuning an elevator; a knitting 
mill winds yarn by means of it: A Johns: 
town dentist, Dr. W. H. Coigrove, has a motor 
for the novel application of electric power to 
the boring out of cavities iw the teeth He 
Bays that he can do twice us much work jin a 
given time us he did before with foot power. 
J, H. Smith, a Johnstown baker, atone time 
used a motor for kneading his bread; a 
butcher runs his sausage machine by elec- 
tricity; ice cream freezers are turned by it; 
and « Gloversville barber, Augustus Peiper, 
gives you a shampoo by means of an intinitesi- 
mal portion of a water power six and a half 
miles distant, conveyed to his shop and there 
converted into motion for him by electricity, 
Klectric power is used in uw small machine 
he in Johnstown for operating machives 
and grindstones; grocers apply it to tbeir 
coffee mills and peanut rousters; it was re- 
centlvused for turning a circular saw for 


cutting up firewood; and it was used in a 
co yeraville restaurant last summer to oper- 
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of the state should be left to the caprice 


- its most sparsely settled) places as well as 





schools, therefore, is justly a state ex- 


of wu county are not for the convenience 


-to the whole state. 
true of general highways. 
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“QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


The Tax in Sparse Scrtlements, 

DoucnLas, Wash. Ter,.—How would the land 
value tax alTect a spursely populated county 
Where land has comparatively no value? 
Similar questions have been asked here by 
county alTiirs. 
They run something like this: How much 
inoney could we raise from the value of our 
Jand which has no value? How should we 
maintain our publie schools! How _pay the 
expeuses of our local goverument? Would it 
not tuke au greater per cent to puy expenses 
here, Where land bas no value, than in New 
York, where it bas great yalue? 

W. A. WHINVEY. 

To speak in this connection of land 
value is) am- 
biguous. If the idea be that it has no 
value’ compared with local public ex- 
penses, the statement must be erroneous; 
wand if it be that it has no value compared 
with the Jand of densely. populated dis- 
tricts, it may be replied that your ex- 
penses as well as your Jand values are 
comparatively nothing. 

How much money could vou raise from 
the value of your land, which has no 
value? None. How should you main- 
tain your public schools? You could not 
without getting the revenue elsewhere 
than from your lands. Low pay the ex- 
penses of your local government? Per- 


citizens as you do now, only in less de- 
gree, Would it not require a higher rate 
of taxation in a thinly populated section 
than ina place like New York? In my 


A clearer idea of what are properly lo- 
eal and what general public expenses, 
would remove all the objections of which 


The maintenance of public schools, if 
it isa public duty at all, and I believe it 
to he, is a duty of the state and not of the 
distriet. ‘Lhe reason for making schools 
public is that the state may have good 
competent citizens. That reason 
aside, the public school question becomes 
one of local caprice. But it: is against 
the interest of the state as a whole that 
the question of pubhe schools in any part 


of the locality. Tt is in the interest of the 
stute as a whole that all citizens, {hose in 


those in its largest cities, should be prop- 
erly educated. The expense of public 


pense. 

The expense of administering justice is 
also a state expense. Whether a tribunal 
be the highest in the commonwealth or 
the lowest in a township, it is a state in- 
stitution; for it is to the interest of the 
state as a whole that the scales of justice 
throughout its length and breadth should 
be evenly balanced. But if this be the 
duty of the state as a whole, the expense 
of performing the duty should in all cases 
fall upon the state as a whole, And the 
expense of administering justice includes 
notonly the cost of tribunals, but also 
the cost of all the machinery neces- 
sary to make tribunals effective clerks, 
sheriffs, constables, jails, witnesses, ete. 
None of these expenses are properly a 
county charge 

Nor should the expense of public high- 
ways be a county charge, The highways 


and prosperity of the county alone. They 
form part of asystem which is common 
This is indisputably 
Of roads that 
are mere local institutions, it might be 
fairly claimed that the expense should be 
local; but that expense is too trifling to 
consider against the general proposition 
that highways are properly a state 
charge, 

Then as to the expense of public char- 
ities, including hospitals, Under the sin- 
gle tax this would be greatly diminished; 
but waiving that, it is no part of the duty 
of wcounty to bear the expense, It is a 
state charge, because it is the duty of the 
stute as a whole, and not of a county 
more than of an individual, to provide for 
its helpless citizens in whatsoever part of 
its territory they may be. The expense 
of collecting state taxes is obviously a 


“ostate charge, 


Treating all these as state expenses, 
there is no community in the country-- 
be it city, county, township or village— 
that could not regulate reyenues from 


that source alter paying its proportion of 


state taxation, 

The single tax would be levied on all 
the land of the 
Where there was comparatively 
little value there would be comparatively 
little tax, And yet in places where the 
tax was low there would be as good 


state necording to its 
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schools, as goed highways, as eflicient an 
administration of justice, and as good 
care for the helpless as in the most densely 
settled and heavily taxed sections, If, 
for example, the land value of a sparsely 
settled district were 10, as against 100,000 
in the most thickly settled district, and 
the state tax were 5 per cent, the sparsely 
settled district would pay for state pur- 
poses .50, while the other would pay 
5,000; and if rent were equal to 71g per 
cent of the value, the thinly settled dis- 
trict would have left for purely local pur- 
poses .25, and the other 2,500. True the 
latter might be able to indulge toa greater 
extent than the former in what may be 
termed public luxuries; but the former 
would be able to provide all local public 
necessaries, and the state would supply 
such necessaries as were general in char- 
acter. Thesparsely settled district would 
be much be:ter off than it is now. 

This explanaticn, it seems to me, har- 
monizes with the expediency and justice 
of the case, and should be satisfactory to 
candid questioners. But suppose other- 
wise. Suppose that after adopting the 
single tax we were compelled in sparsely 
settled districts to continue to raise a 
deficiency by taxing industry, What 
follows? Only that sparsely settled dis- 
tricts would not get quite as much benefit 
frem the single tax as those that were 
more thickly settled. They would) be 
better off than they are now. Their in- 
dustries would not be quite free, but they 
would be freer, Land speculation would 
be killed; for the tax would leave no land 
values for speculators to gamble on. And 
as the mere possession of land would not 
give an advantage, no one would care to 
possess Jand except to use it. and all 
unused land would be free. [tis obviously 
no urgument against shifting taxes from 
industry and enterprise to land values, 
that either generally or Jocally land 
values are not high enough to fully pay 
the tax. If it be a good thing to take the 
burden off of industry and enterprise, the 
fact that it cannot be taken off altowether 
is no objection to taking off as much of 
itas possible, Ifat is a good thing to 
make land values pay the expense of 
government, the fact that they are not 
high enourh to pay the whole expense is 
no objection to making them pay it as far 
as they go. in BP, 


Should the Pioneer Settler be Rewarded ¢ 

NEWTON CENTERS Mass.—The claim is made 
that the far west is settled by people who not 
ouly expect to make a living but also hope to 
get repaid for hardships and lonesomeness, 
connected with settling, by the iuerease in 
value of their lands. Would not this be just! 
Should there not be some recompense to the 
colonists Who clear away the forests, make 
the first roads, ete? W. FE. Woopman. 

The pioneer settler has done no more 
for those who follow him than past gen- 
erations have done for the present. He 
strives to better his condition, and in 
doing so he makes it easier for others to 
do the same. His motive is not philan- 
thropic, and evenif it were you cannot 
pay aman for being philanthropic. The 
first settlers in a country get all their 
labor produces, If population grows and 
the sinvle tax goes into effect they will 
continue to get all their labor produces. 
If they own the choicer locations they 
will pay a ground rent tothe community. 
This, you think, will tend to destroy any 
advantage they possess by having been 
courageous enough to come first. That is 
true, But the presence of population 
has, by permitting the sub-division of 
labor, added many fold to the product of 
every man, and the first settlers are 
benetited like everybody else. You might 
as well pay the last incomers for joining 
the community as pay the first settlers 
for starting the community. As for the 
“pioneer” who starts out with the idea of 
grabbing land and waiting for otLer peo- 
ple to come and pay him for the use of 
it, that is just the man we want to knock 
out, 


Adding Rent to the Price af Gaada, 


NEW York.—A. tailor reeently moved from 
woside street to a store on Broadway, Ife al- 
ways had the reputation of imuaking pretty 
wood clothes, and in moving to a fashionable 
street Continued to sell the same goods, cub 
and made no better than before, Neverthe- 
less be raised his prices very considerably. 
Some of his customers asked him how it was 
be charged inore in bis new store than in’ his 
old one tor identically the sume garment. He 
auswered that his rent was very rueh hizher, 
and he had to make it up by charging mare. 
Now, dees not this tandor add the rent to the 
price of his goods: in other words, is not the 
rent shifted to the consumer, just as a tax on 
velvet coats would be added to the price the 
user of velyet couts would tbave to payi 

Banron RESARTUS. 

The tailor, when he moved to Broad- 
way, ceased to make the same clothes he 
made on the side street, True, they were 










made of the same goods and cut and 
trimmed and lined in exactly the same 


style, but the mark he put on them was 


‘John Smith, tailor, Broadway and Olive 
street.” not ‘John Smith, tailor, Fast 
Houston street.” In other words, he 
made Broadway clothes instead of Hous- 
ton street clothes, and Broadway clothes 
are worth more than Houston street 
clothes, and, althourh made of the sane 
material, they are not the same clothes. 
It makes a great difference to very many 
men whether they can say that they are 
clothed by a Broadway tailor or not. In 
other words, the tailor produces goods of 
more value on a Broadway lot than he 
could on a Houston street lot with the 
same amount of labor. He also attracts 
a better class of customers, It is the 
value of the product that fixes the rent, 
not the rent that fixes the value of the 
product. If the tailor were a whole- 
saler and sold to country retailers, whose 
customers did not care where the goods 
were made, then he would get no more 
for a suit made on Broadway than on 
Houston street; but in the case of a cus- 
tom tailor whose Broadway mark adds 
ralue the two suits are not the same 
products. 
England's Subsidized Veaseln. 

LADvE, Henry County, Mo.—Please to in- 
form me whether England subsidizes her 
merchant marine, or any portion of itf An 
oppenent in a tamff discussion affirms that 
she dves and gives Jim Blaine as his au- 
thority. ARTHUR GROVES, 


As near as we know England subsidizes 
certain lines and vessels only under the 
following conditions: First, when the 
vessels are the only means of carrying 
regular mails to some distant port and 
appear to be entitled to or need aid in 
order to run regularly. Second, in the 
case of certain fast vessels that the gov- 
ernment may want to use for transpor- 
tation of troops in time of war. The 
agreement is, apparently, that the gov- 
ernment shall not be obliged to buy the 
vessels when wanted, but shall pay a 
rental in addition to the original subsidy. 
These subsidies are hardly what could be 
classed as “fmerchant marine subsidies.” 


Notes. 


(*. H. Libbey, Lynn, Mass.—We do not know 
of any list of vreat American landlords. <A 
list of large foreign owners of Americandands 
was published in the query column a few 
months back. It showed that twenty-nine 
alien individuals and corporations owned, a 
few years ago, over 20,000,000 acres of Amer- 
ican lands, 

C. M. Huist, St. Louis, Mo.—It is not true 
that the corruption and fraud and intimda- 
tion that our ballot system permits is as preva- 
lent in Canada under the Australian system. 
It is true that the government does manage 
to retain its grip in contested districts by 
promising to make appropriations for those 
districts, and by bringing over the leading 
nen by patronage. But this is not bribery at 
the polls nor intimidation, and) it dues uot 
prevent a candidate without money from 
having his name printed on the official ballots 
and having equal chance with the rich man. 
The free expression of the people’s will is not 
interfered with as it) is here, and when they 
once see that appropriations and the promises 
of politicians are not worth as much as just 
governmeut, they will vote for just govern- 
inent. 

F. R. Rogers, San Francisco, Cal.---We do 
not know whatis meant by mutual banking. 

Thos. Woodliff, Virginia City, Neb.—The 
question you ask was answered in TRE STAND- 
ARD of March 2, as follows: “A tax ou mo- 
nopoly cannot in any case be shifted; that is, it 
eannot in any ease be added to the existing 
price charged the consumer, because produc- 
tion would stop if it were. It would make no 
difference whether the single tax took ull of 
the reutal valueor only a part; the user would 
pay no more in the former case.” 


Joseph McAlroy, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—Capital 
is Wealth in course of exchange; see chapter 
2of Book I, “Progress and Poverty.” Ix- 
change isa part of production, In fact, pro- 
duction in all its brauehes consists simply 
in moving things, and parts of things, and 
the production of an article is nat complete 
until it is in the hand of the consumer. Asan 
article goes from hand to hand and gets 
neurer the consumer it becomes more and 
more valuable, aad the final act of exchange 
adds value as much as the first act of produc- 
tion, Tfaman bought a thousand baskets of 
peaches and transported them from a peach 
district to a city, those peaches would be 
capital, and transporting them would be an 
vct oof production, it would make then 
more valuable, Bo with the case you suppose, 
The production of eggs commences with the 
building of the bennery and purchase ot 
chickens and ends only wher the consumer 
has them jn possession; and these eggs are 
part of the capital of the producer, no inatier 
whether he isthe owner of the heus or the 
retail egy dealer. 

A Searcher After the Truth, Covington, 
Kan,—In reply to your second question it in 
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not “possession of land” merely that is neces- 
sury, for the laud possessed might be utterly 
undesirable land or so far away from centers 
as to be next to useless. It might require the 
expenditure of tou much capital and so ruin 
the holder. Whatis wanted is the joint own- 
ership of all land, and the consequent distri- 
bation of publie revenues therefrom together 
with the forcing into use of all idle but valu-_ 
stble land near the centers. Then no one will 
e'o to the outskirts unless he is sure of making 
more than in the settled distriets. For an 
answer to your first query see The tax in 
sparse settlements” above. 
W.S.8—The unearned inerement is that 
value whieh attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the com- 
munity. It is ealled “unearned” increment 
because it is an inerement of value which 
under present conditions the owner pockets 


without euruing it. 


J.M. Heard, New York City.—See query 
and answer nbove entitled “The tax in sparse 
settlements.” W. B.S. 





Consumption Cared. 


Anold physician, retired) from practice, having had 
placed tno his binds by an Bast Tidia missionary the 
formithe of a simple vegetable cemeouy for the speedy 
And perminent  enre of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Cutarrh, Asthinaand all throat and tung affections, 
iso a positive and radieal cure for Nervous Debility 
wud all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful eauative powers dn thousands of cases, has 
felt It bis duty tomake it known to bis suffering: fel- 
lows, Aetunted by this motive ania desire to retieve 
huni suffering,  wilksend free of charge, toail who 
desire it, this reeipe, dn Germano, French or English, 
with full direetions for preparing and using, Sent by 
miu bs addressing with staurp, mening this paper, 
W. A. Noves, 9 Bower's block, Rochester, No Ye 








What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 
Over 25 PoundsGain in Ten Weeks. 


Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


Truk CALIFOHNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
Saw Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give ii proper attention; 
it developed intwvo bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congent- 
alelimate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommeneed taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophospnites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dollaroen wat hes 
without petting till partion. 
tars about the best wate ties 
meade, our Keystone Nast. 
Proof and our mode of selinng 
themin Ciuhs at $f Mert, 
We viuinottes you absetutely 
against loss. bxelustre derritory 
vivento Active Agents. Mie 
$7 to Prgo, Our special $43 
neni best cael nade for Railrend use. We 
yiarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 
watches ofecaalaialityean be sold, wad we protectour 
eestomerstaliy. We refer to any commerciibagency, 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

Vehave selling sents in every large city. We 
vant AGENTS everywhere, Write it ence to 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CI.UB CO., 
gog Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 


ELY’S 


CREAM 
“BALM 


It is wonderful howe 
quickly Ely'’s Cream 
Balm has helped and 
cured me. For aweek 
atatime Leauld not 
see, TP suffered: from 
dente crflammeation 
inoaty nose and head, 
—- Mrs. Gearqte & Mud- 
soi, bhartfard, Can. 

A particle is applied into eaeh gostei ana ds aga) 
able, Price 50 cette at druggist's: by iad, registered, 
fearts FEY BROTHEMA S68 Warren So New Vark. 
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0 we A | Urstcliss Piano a 
Y a .v wy oelk ro Gl a 
= abl 8¥ PIANOS, $150 to $1500. sedeetee 
Piegsittrs ORGANS, $25 to $560. ola 


Sent for trialiu your awn heme g 
before zou buy, GUAR ANTES SEN 
VEARK, Cataiogues Pier 


Marchal & Suith Piano €9.,079 5. Odst5¢.. 207. 
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In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in, Clubs, at gl 00 a 
week. Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest prices 
gusranteed, Exclusive 
territory given, 
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PERSONAL. 


A late number of the New York Union 
Printer says that Joseph M. Hazzard has 
been xppointed superintendent of the me- 
chanical department of the American press 
association, and Charles Quail foreman of 
the composing room. 


Everett Glackin’s [letter in last week's 
STANDARD, recammmeonding the formation of a 
committee to carry on the discussion of the 
single tux inthe printing: trade, is the cause 
of considerable talk among printers, and will 
probably resalt in a conference soon, 


Joseph Silbernik is rather pluming himsel! 
on the way he “downed” his socialistic friend 
Oppenheimer ata late meeting of. the Prog- 
ress and Poverty class of the Munhattan 
elu. Mr. Silbernik is a staneh advocate uf 
the single tax idea and a fluent speaker, as 
his friends can testy. 

T. Unnuever, of whose illness mention was 
made last: week, was permitted on his own 
request to leave the New York hospital last 
Friday; but ou Satarday be found it necessary 
to return, 


Captain John Sullivan of Naugatuck was at 
the Manhattan club rooms last Sunday after- 
noon, He has brought his schoouer to this 
port looking for aloud. He says freighting 
is very Gull—dullor that it has been fora 

“long time. He doubts .if 10,000 tons of coal 
were shipped to Connecticut during the weck 
previous to last Sunday, 

The Munier Vocal union, under the diree- 
tion of Mrs. Agatha Munier-Atkins, guve its 
first concert last Monday evening at Chicker- 
ing hall, The progeamime cousisted of sulus 
and choral selections, interspersed with tu- 
strumental music and recitations, followed 
by. Gilbert and Sullivan’s sparkling little 
operetta, ‘Trial by Jury.” All the selections 
were gencrously upplauded, and the oper 
etta, rendered in costume, was a decided hit. 
Mrs. Atkins was unfortunately not able to 
siug on account of a severe could. 


J.G. Maleolin is writing a series of articles 


for the Detroit Advance and Labor Leaf, 
under the heading “Increase of Crime.” The 


following quotation will give an idea of his 
line of argument: “In New York, where not 
one person in a hundred owns land, the per- 
centare of erime is highest.” 

W.E. White, of East Dubuque, lowa, pre- 
sided over a meeting of the Trade and labor 
cougress of Dubuque en March 10, at which 
nearly all of the Knights of Lauber assemblies 
and organized trades were represented. 
After the transaction of routiue business Mr. 
White was requested by the delegates tu de- 
liver au uddress on the single tax. The In- 
dustrial West says he “made a telling speech 
in defense of that system of taxation.” 

W. OL Boreman, of Parkersburg, W. Va, 
has a long letter ubuut taxes in the Seutinel, 
a democratic pauper. 

“Chips” (a nom de plume) is furnishing an 
interesting series of articles to the Canadian 
Workman under the heading, “Words From 
Our Workshop.” 


George G. Guenther of Streator, Ill., writes 
a letter to the Evansville, Inud., Tribune, 
which appears in the place usually occupied 
by the leading editurial article, in which be 
criticises the positiun taken by the editor in 
faver of “a privilere tax? Mr. Guenther 
points cut that the only tux that can be laid 
with justice is the one tax on land values, In 
answering Mr. Guenther’s argument the edi- 
tor of the Tribune admits that there is much 
food for thought in the propositicn to abolish 
all tuxes save the one udvecated by Henry 
George; but that it will not be pructicable “as 
long as the present system is in vogue.” Mr. 
Guenther bas alsua letter on “Henry George’s 
plan” in the Milwaukee Sentinel of March 15, 
in which, after a general review of our pres. 
ent methods of taxation, he states the idea of 
the single tax men in these words: ‘dt is the 
proposition of the single tax men to free all 
labor products from every kind of taxation 
whatever,” 

N. F. Barlow, a member of the Manhattan 
single tux club, not having steady employ- 
ment just now, bas been killing time by can- 
vassing for “Progress uud Poverty.” He 
says he is making a little something each day, 
and he is having “lots of fun.” 

The Chicago Herald prints a letter from 
James Maleolin on rapid transit. We shows 
that the main benefit from improved methods 
of transit will inure to the landlord, for 
he will be sure to raise his rents sufficient 
to meet the increased convenience of his ten- 
aut Then he, Mr. Malcolm, insinuates the 
single tax idea a little further into the letter, 
and shows bow Chicago could have rapid 
transit that would be a benetit to the commu- 
nity. 

The New Christianity of Germantown, Pa, 
in February printed an article from the pen 
of Isauc HolYer of Lebanon, on the “Luda 
vidual Ownership of Land,” in which he took 
ground against “the idea of ineumbering the 
land of free men with interminable ground 
reat charges.” AL J. Auchterlonie, a mem 
ber of the new church single tux society of 
New York, answers in the March issue of that 
paper, showing that by placing a tax on lund 
values only wold ‘an equitable distribution 
of laud” become probable, 

D, C, David of Ville Platte, La., had a let- 
ter iu the Southwest a short time siyce in 
answer to a correspondent’s assertion that 
property in laud was like property in horses 

oF anything else, Mr. Duvid is a single tax 
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mun, so itis easy to divine what his answer 
was, The Memphis Appeal reprints Mr. 
David's letter, and says itis “a fair exempli- 
fication of the single tax theory which is 
growing in Louisiana and Arkansus, and 
especially among the farming classes.’ In 
editorial columns it approves the arguments 
set forth by the writer. 


O. P. Gothlia of Columbus, Ohio, has two 
letters in the Ohio State Journal of March 138 
—onen protest against double taxation, 
showing the ills that result from itt the other 
aunaunhswer to an “Anti-single tax man,” who 
has suid “that a single tax assessed on Jnand 
ralues will compel farmers to pay the bulk of 
the tuxes and thus discouruge agricu)ture.” 
Mr. Gothlin shows that the strong point of 
the single tax theory is that it will encourage 
farming. 

The Ohio State Journal prints a letter from 
Charlies S. Prizer, and heads it with “The 
single tax advocates still in the tield and en- 
thusiastic as ever.’ Mr. Prizer thauks the 
editor for opening the columns of his paper 
to the discussion of the question. 

A, Severance, of Sugartown, La, hus been 
writing letters to the Take Charles Echo on 
the school question, in which he showed the 
effects of the tariff and the accumulation in 
the treasury on the taxation of tbe parish in 
which he lives for schoul purposes, He ap- 
prouched dangerously near the land tax 


question, evidently trimming his sails so as | 
not to run direetiy counter to the opinions of | 


the Echo. 

The Torontu Globe reprints from ‘TRE 
STANDARD Professor Haimnlio Cearland’s poein, 
“A Wind From the East Sea.” 

W. if. T. Wakefield of the Anti-Monopolist 
and J. BR. Rogers of the Commuuer, both of 
Kansas, are having an animated discussicn 
as to what the effect of the single tax would 
be on farmers, Mr. Wakefield asserting that 
it would reduce their taxes and Mr. Rovers 
asserting that it would destroy them. Mr. 
Rogers show evidence of loss of temper; but 
when he has cooled off sufficiently to make a 
closer examination of the matter in discussion 
he may revise his opinions on tuxation; meau- 
time the poking up Mr. Wakefield is giving 
him will be rather beneficial than otherwise. 

George H. Wood of Poplar, Montana, sug- 
vests that provision could be made for blind 
men under the secret’ ballot system through 
the use of embossed ballots, but this is proba- 
bly nutas good as the plan of perforating 
the batluts, which has been suggested. 


Hl. J. Clavier of New Orleaus wants to 
form a single tax club, and calls upon others 
interested in the matter to communicate with 
bim. His address is 545 North Claiborne 
street. 

The Trades council of Detroit, Mich., has 
appraved resolutions prepared by Mr. A. W. 
McCann, commending the bill presented iv 
the legislature by Representative Wettladfer, 
to levy all state taxes on the value of land, 
and declaring that any attempt made in the 
future to apply the same policy in municipal 
taxation Would meet the approval of the 
council. 

Ata recent meeting of the Pioncer land and 
labor club of Montreal, F. H. Brown, of Rut- 
land, Vt., who was one of the leading demo- 
cratic speakers in that state last year, deliv- 
ered an extremely abie adilress on the land 
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question, taking the single tax position, He 
permitted his audience to ask him questions, 


answering them quickly and most satisfac. . 


torily. This meeting was the occasion of a 
debate being arranged between Mr. Brown 
and Roswell Fisher, the latthr an oppoent of 
both free trade and the single tax, which was 
presided over by L, L. Pelltier, president of 
the Land aud labor club. Mr. Brown proved 
more than enough for his opponent. The 
meetings have given a boom to the cause it 
that vicinity. 

Words of tho Scotch Seer. ; 

This short passage from the close of Car- 
lyle’s essay entitled ‘“Buillie the Covenanter,” 
is one of the many things he suid that make 
him a good authority to quote from in snp 
port of the single tax: 


Did 2» God make this land of Britain, and 
give it tous all, that we might live there by 
honest Ilnbor; or did the Squires make it, and 
—shut to the voice of any God, open only to 
a Devil's voice iu this muatter—decide on giv- 
ing ittothemselves alone? This is now the 
sad question and ‘divine right’ we, in this un- 
fortunate century, have got to settle! oo. 
Alas, ‘intolerabilities’ do now again in this 
new century, ‘cry to heaven,’—or worse, do 
not ery, but in low wide-spread moan lie us 
perishing, asif ‘in heaven there was uo ear for 
them and in earth no ear.’ ‘Eleven pence 
/ halfpenny a week’ in this world, and in the 
‘next world zero! And ‘Sliding Scales’ and 
i endless wrigglings aud wrestlings over mere 
‘Corn Laws? a Governing Class hired (it ap- 
pears) at the rate of sume fifty or seventy 
‘antillions a year, Which not only makes no at- 
' temppoeat governing, but will not, by auy con- 
sideration, passionate entreaty, or eveu 
menace us yet, be persuaded to cat its 
victuals, shoot its partridges, and not strangle- 
out the general life by mis-governing! It 
cannot and it will not come to good. 


Jetlersou’s Fear of the Growth of Royalty. 


As relevant to the coming celebration of 
Jefferson's birthday, the following excerpt 
from B. L. Rayner’s “Life of Jefferson” is in- 
teresting, as showing the intensely demo- 
cratie spirit of the great Virginian: 

The date of his nativity was unknown until 
his decease. It had been a subject of specu- 
lation and eager scrutiny among the votaries 
of liberty, fur a long series of years, with a 
view to its special commemoration. Re- 
peated attempts had been made to ascertain 
it, by formal application to him personally, 
ov various oceasions, by individuals aud pub- 
lic bodies; but from seruples of a patriotic 
nature, he always declined revealing it, and 
enjoined the same privacy upon his family. 
The principles which determined bim on this 
subject were the great indelicacy and im- 
propriety im permitting himself to be made 
the recipieyt of an homage, so incompatible 
With the stanch dignity and independence of 
the republican character: the still greater 
repugnauce which he should feel to secing 
birthday honors of the republic transferred 
in any degree to any individual, and the 
paramount importance over all of suppress- 


artificial forms and ceremonies of royalty. 


Even the Presideut Gazes at Him... 

San Francisco Examiner 

No sooner does Mr. Blaine enter a parlor 
than the ladies turn from their gatlants to 
conteniplate him, even to hear him say a 
word. Whether through love or through 
hate, the fact is that the famous republican 
champion now constitutes in Washington 
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society the chief object of curiosity and the 
one topic of conversation. —[Washington Post, 

Well, Mr. Blaine is worth looking at. 16 ts 
not in the gilded halls of pride and pleasure 





alone, either, that he is remavded with in-: 


terest. We dare say that President Harri- 
son often gazes at bim with a thoughtful, uot 
to suy troubled, expression, 

It is Almost Flere. 
Memphis Appeal, 

The people of Kurope are still held down by 
the restrictions of caste, and the protection 
luws enforced by euch prevent the growth 
and expansion that are the just dues of the 
toiling musses. As these restrictions ure re- 
moved, us now and then they are, the people 
quickly respond and prove their intelligent 
appreciation of the fact by an instunt uvail- 
iny of the benelits accruing from the modicum 
of reforin, So’it will be in this country wheo 
free trade prevails—whenu intercourse be- 
tween this and otber countries js us free as it 
is now between the several states, 

A Pinctform for Freenten, 
Memphis Appeal, 


The Appeal is for freemen, and for the une 
hampered and unrestricted exercise of the 
energies of the people, and is therefore op- 
posed to protection aud all other furms of 
special and class legislation. 
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1" PROVED MONTPOR INCURA TORE, 
Hundreds in) Use. Dlustrated cireulur, AL FY 
WILLUAMS, Reistot, Conn, ’ 
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SGP wants agents everywhere. Most protit- 
aie ahd interesting Work, Give references, 
JA SPERNER, See’y, 
45 Broadway, NL ¥. 
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Asthma aad Incipient 

i Consumption. 
i Usedthesameasiunordi« 
jjiary pillow nnd only mae 
viight. No pipes or tubes, 
yPerlecity suletothe mona 
~J- telicnte, ‘Rhe medicine 
eS in breathed in, uotswal- 
SY dewea, and goes right to 
the discussed parts of 
the air passages, from the nostrils to the 
bottrom of the fungs. From the vevy first 
night the passages ure clearer and the ins 
flummacion is tess. The core is sure and 

reasonably rapid. 

send for De- 





Call and see the Pitllow-Inhecder oor 
seripltre Pamplet and Testimonials, 
HES KY &% FOSTER, 
30 Kant bch St., New York. 
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tind that Pteo's Cure 
tor Consumption not 
: OR Gatly PREVENTS, but 
uso CURES Honrse- 


bess. 








(J ECHSE WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Pooie, Londow) 
Importing Tailor, 
206 Ease Fourtzenth St. N. ¥. 





‘?Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve tt. 


———e 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 


SENT ON APPLICATION, 


New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
Au Elegant Selection. 





The Best Looms in the West of England 


contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
goods, Which for richness of quality, durability of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages not held 
by other houses receiving goods through regent buy- 
ers, Why? Thev were bought in London by G, Wilson. 
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SOME FOREIGN ITEMS, 


King Leopold of Belgium wants very much 
to go and visit Africa, aud bis ministers hive 
hud some difficuliy in balking him of this 
whim, He bas just spent a handsome sum of 
money in orderiug w new map of Africa for 
his paluce—a huge chart, with the mountains 
in relief aud the water courses of glass. 

Sarah Bernbardt's bill at the Austrian cus- 
tom house fur herself and troupe was $6,500, 
at the Roumuaniau frontier she paid $4,000, 
the Turkish $7,000. Experience bus 
made her aw strovg javou ute of free trade. 

A company has been formed in England 
witha capital of $100,000 to open up tr nude in 
the Soudan. The extraordinary thing about 
itis that itis going to goat the thing peace- 
fully and instead of clubbing wud shooting 
the natives into friendly relations it will) en- 
courage them bo raise tobacco and cotton by 
showing them the best methods of conducting 
those occupations. 

Viscount Portman, who died in November 
last, left behind him a personal estate that 
has been. valued by the officials at about 
$1,200,000. His idea was to leave as much 
personal property as he could so that his 
youuger children would be provided for, the 
law taking good eure of che eldest son in any 
eveut. Thisis what the viscount said in his 
will: “L have, by the system of self denial, 
adopted with the cordial coucurrenee, and 
maintained by the invaluable affeetionate as- 
sistauce of my beloved wife, for the purpose 
of adding to the fortunes of our younger 
‘children, “been able to save a sum sufficient to 
enable me to effect this object in ny lifetime 
Without imposing any burthen on my dearly 
beloved eldest son and beir” 


The Shah who was recently entertained by 
the royal aud aristecratie families of Eag- 
laud, is credited) with the following little 
idiusynerasies: Spitting from his royal box 






































“at the Berlin Opera house into the stalls, 


where all the vreatest and most beautiful of 
Germany were collected; pinching the arm 
of the empress to uttract her attention; turn- 
ing Buckingham palace into a petit matson 
where be held unbridled orgies; aud a per- 
sistent trick not only of breaking things 

wantonly, bub of throwing everything on the 
tacaal su that after his occupation the 
suile of roomns viven up to him had to under- 
you cemplete cleansing and redecoration. 


A sample of German hero worship (which 
iu that couatry is not always delayed until 
the hero is deeeused) is given in the estab- 
lishinentof a Bismarck muscum. It is to be 
tu Berlin, Prinve Bistnarck biwuself will be 
invited to contribute such historical treasures 
aus he can spare from his mansion in the Wil- 
helmstrasse, aud the rest are to be gathered 
together by neans of a public appeal to all 
lovers.of the iron chancellor to sacrifice on 
the altar of adoration whatever keepsake 
they muy possess of the creat man, 


An English edition of Edward Bellamy’s 
book, Looking Backward,” which bas ecre- 
uted such a sensation in the United States, 
was brought out by Mr. William Reeves of 
London about the middle of this month. The 
published price is one shilling. 


_ At its sitting on March 5 the London county 
council didsome good work. An opeu space 
(public) was preserved from the grabbers 

who wanted it. The munquitous cual dues— 
wsortofl municipal tariff ou coal—were abol- 
ished, The shutting cif of streets by burs aud 
fates owued by private individuals was con- 
demned, and the beginning of a mouvement 
aeainst that custom was made. It was de- 
vided to prevent “sweating” in all contracts 
let by tlie council. 


The duke of Sutherland, who bas married 
aw second time—-and within six months of tbe 
death of his) tivst wife—las a rent roll of 

700,000, He hus estates in Florida. His fa- 
ther evicted fifteen thousand tenants in nine 
years. —[Loadon paper, 


It may not be generally known that the uri- 
vinul of “Alton Locke,” a new edition of 
Which Messrs, Macmillan have just added to 
their cheap reissue of Kingsley’s works, is still 

living and) working. In short, Kingsley’s 
cehartist, tailor, and poet hero was no other 
thau Gerald Massey, poet, phildsopher, and 
lecturer.—{London Star, 


in to Bupiee Labor That 
Gets the Lowest Wages,’ 


Textile Hecord (high protection) 


There is some complaint that the Jaw regu- 
lating child Ibori in mills is Violated to a seri- 
ous extent in’ Rhode Island. The comiis- 
sioner of industrial statistics reports that 
8,885 boys and girls are employed in that 

state im various industries, contrary to the 
stuttite, The wajerity, itis suid, are at work 
in cotton milis, und the woolen mills are sec- 
ond on the list. Whatever disposition muanu- 
facturers moy have too seek to enlarge the 
umount of ehild aber used by them comes 

solely from the pressure of competition, The 
tendency is towards continied cheapening of 
the cost of production, and consequently 
towards employment of labor that gets the 
lowest Wteeh 


ne al bie ienutieos of Mratection, 
Phlladeiphia Record, 

The owners of a factory for miuking felt 
bouts in Northern New York propose to re- 
move their estublishineut across the dine junto 
Canuda. By this change they will esenpe 
the heavy duty on wool whieh they ure 
obliged tu pay in this country. While their 
raw material will be thus cheapened, they 
will be able tu send their manufactured pro- 
ducts over the line and svilto Anerican ¢on- 


sumers in aqitte de fl Panes of sixty-seven per 
Iu other words, the manutucturers in 
Cannda will pocket the winount of the tux on 
cousnimers, in the 
Stites wall pay the high tax on the goods. 
This illustrates one of the beauties of a tariff 
system which in taxing raw materials despuils 
American producers, as well as consutners, 
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for the benefit of foreign industries, 


They Voted as if They Preferred to Pay It. 


Chicago Tribune. 
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The tax on manilla and. sisal hemp adds at 
Teast $1,000,000 every year to the cost of bind- 
er twine to western farmers, 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO “ROBERT ELSMERE.” " 


ALAN THORNE. 


Alan Thorne Is aw book of striking originality and 
Retort Thorne, «aw contirmed Intidel, deter: 
mines to bree up his oniy son, Alin, in cou plete ig. 
immortality and the Cherischin 
Chureb, hoping thereby to prove that ‘ia bighly cule 
tured beipg, whose infeseectunland moral natures aie 
highly developed, will result fa aomere periect char: 
wetter than one reared fa the nurture of the Christin 
faith.’ Ofcourse he fatled miserably ta this rash ex- 
Lu spite oC aul lis precautions, the sensitive 
boy-soul, yearning for something to lean upon, finds 
out God and learns to rejoteein the hope of immer: 
Fearlessly and ably the story faces the same 
burning questions as docg Robert Elsmere, 


Every cae should rend it who is @indid enough to 
listen to the evidence on both sideg, 
not conviner, 
At the Bookstores or sent by lhe Publishers. 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whacle luvelves, and How 
oe seitied. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
ST pauses, 
Paper covers, 10 ceuts, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A VussageeateArmes Between tho Duice 
Arevil and tlonry George. 
W7 pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents, 
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BELFORD MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Dont Pintt. 





Published monthly and devoted to literature, polities, 


sclence anidart. 


A complete long novel in each number, 
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The publishers of RELFORD’S MAGAZINE reeogrniz- 


ing the fae that “revolutions never go baelk wards)! 
have natled the volors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and Ste to fight it out on this line’ until the 
wninformes 

necessary taxation is unjust taxation? 


are educated up to the truth, that "un. 


The Well known reputation of the editors, is a guaran: 
MAGAZINE jn all its Uepartments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and Chat che month 
ly DEL Of fare, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come dn the home, the oiiee and the workstup, 






Subseription price, $2.50 a your; % cents a number, 


Subseriptions. received by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postinnaters everywhere, or remit by B. O. order, 
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New volutne begins with the December number, 
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Reetproaity Treaty, aadex tracts from Che Navigation 

and Gleomiurguring iets. Ludexed, limo. Paper covers, 

25 cents, 

A most useful book, In amoment you can find the 
exuet tax on any article ampoerted tata the United 
States, and the munes of everything on the free dist. 
[Invaluable to editors and all interested ins the great 
tari? question nuw so freely discussed, 
to the A merican People as a 

Jury. 

SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 
of Representatives inthe great debate, April 17 May 
19, ISS. SHPECEALLY SELECTED F ROM BOTH SIDES. 
Carefully revised and published by authority. Com 
piled by William GQ. Terrell Large 12mo. cloth, &1; 
paper, 50 cents. 
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Ry Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 2 cents. 
The Shadow of the Bars. 
A Novel, By Ernest DeLancey Plerson, 
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A Novel. By Nod. W. LeCatuy. Paper, % cents, 
Au Taypossible Possibility s or, Can such 
Things Be. 
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Cents, 
Rochefoucauld's Moral Maxima, 
With Steul Portrait of Author. Cloth, 81.00 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


Mr. Blaine, when secretary of state in Gar- 
field’s cabinet, reported, “each American 
operative works up as much raw material as 
two British operatives.” Which means that 
the lubor involved in the production of a bolt 
of ealiey or other eatton fabrie is less at Fall 
River than at Manchester, England.—[Mem- 
phis Appeal. 


The number of workingmen who believe 
that a bigh tariff is detritnental to their inter- 
ests has beeu swelled considerably since the 
Guh of November last. The promise made 
previous to that time that the defeat of Presi- 
dent Cleveland would tnurease the compensa- 
tion of the workingmen and iofuse new life 
jute industrial establishments seems to have 
been auempty one. The reductions of wages 
und the idle workshops bive put the stamp of 

falsehood on it.~—f{Harrisburg, Pa., Patrioc 


Tt {the protective policy] places in the bands 
of the few the power to tax the many. It 
mukes one man rich at the expense of the 


omauy Ww hom it despuils,—[Chicagzu Herald. 


The tariff as it now is, ‘s a snake hidden 

under the leaves of revenue to support gov- 
ernoment.—(Jaumestown, N. ¥., Every Satur- 
duy. 

Were the whole chain of toll gates posted 
inthe pathway of toil tors down aud bumiun 
eneryvy set free from hamper of every kind, 
would willing workers tramp in search of au 
employer or fight each other for privilege 
open bo all{—[Cleveland American Union, 


From every labor center. in the east comes 
the dolefal story of wages reduced aud shut- 
ting down of mils. Does protection protect, 
and sf SO, W pean County, fowa, Journal. 
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PRANGS 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


tor the vneec ofchildren learning to print, 





These patuts represent all the latest art colors and 
Links, and can be given taeven the yvaungest chifdrep 
with ausclute satety, They come mounted upub veal, 
Li palettes, or in tin boxes, They are all speendly pre- 
pured forous bY the most eminent mianufiteturer of 
eojors th Europe-Mr, Gunther Wagner, of Hianover, 
Gernuiny., Shey must nut be chissed with grdigary 
children’s patnts, putvuipin cheap form aud made of tn. 
damous and poisonous miutestals. They are really ane 
art culors in vunventent form fur use ana eat espe- 
aladly god-puisuduus for the needs of childreiu. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-polsonous colors for chUidren we tssue 
several series of ousiine idustrations of familiar sub- 
Jevts is practice sheets, The vurigital desiga ts fur: 
nished in each case bs sume leading artist, and ts 
strictly correct in form: and detail Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of each series as furnished, colored by 
hand, io order to serve the children asa guide for har. 
monlous colormng, and as ah example of artistic work 
is the fuundition of taste. he instruction is all the 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse 
ment, 
PRICE OF PRANG'S NON-POISONOUS 

COLORS: 


Paletteo Colorsn— 
Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Paictte B, containing nine colors with brush, s Ccevts, 
EKagte Colors— 

Box No. 2, vontaming eight colors and brush, % cents 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
4 cents, 

One box No, 2of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Praug's cutiine piclures (eight ina package 
With an extra copy of one of them painted oy hand 
and full directions) 3H) cents, 

Or one box No, 2 of Priug’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packages of Prang’s outline ptetures (each pack- 
age different in destgn), S100, 

To be found at all lesudlug stationers, or will be sent 
by mall postpaid on receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY GEORGE IN 
COLORS, 


Quly Que Dollar. 

The man whose right principles and dcep convictions 
have made the great movemeut Cor the single tax on 
land values thus far successful, must be dear to thou- 
suuds Who wateb and approve lis course. 

But his features are not so faniiiar, and the esteem 
inwhieh he held lias prompted many requests for 
the pubLeution of bis pteture dn worthy apd permanent 
form, 

Realizing this ursent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of ab entirely new and very striking 


portrait of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It is in colors and fs full life size, designed to be 
framed toan outside measurement of 17x% inches, 








This picture will be sen:, on receipt of price, by mail, 
postpatd, Remittances nay be made ether by cheek, 
post oilice order, registered letter, or postal note, 


ere ee 


le PRANG & CGO., ART PU idl alec 
Boston, Miuss.; 

NEW YORK~388 Yond stree. 

CHICAGO--79 Wabash avenue, 

SAN FRANCISCO—A9 Commercial street. 


en cae rere ee ee SO reer et 


Hittin: AS's PULMONIC SY ie is the best 
> 














Cough hemeds, Prices, 25v,, ve, and 
pot, ssh Bouvet : LUVts,, New York, 
eerste on Paereion 


Pura ATE INSTE UCTION iu the Ancient 





Clusstes, Mathematics and Selence by an ex- 
per jeneed colloge graduate. Rap preparation for 
college examinations cid tor professional and commer. 
ube) pursuits, Persons of negheeted education revajye 
speeiabuttentian, Address PROM, LOWSON, 689 Presi 
wns BI reed, Hreoldyn 


‘<7 OU NG WEN, learn Tolegraphy, here and 
We Will heljevau ta gogd pasttions, Address A mere 
tenn Sohoal at Nele 4 vee vhy. Madison, Ww (a. 








yt NESE LD) WAN MEN? 
Help spread the truth! 1,000 stiekers, assorted 
sizes, With site tax mattaes ‘and dvetriues, Sf; 100 
Hule-herads and envelopes printed, with card and jnot 
toes, 81, RU tor Bd. ALL post paid, Cards, cipeulars, 
tracts, CO, at lowest pees, 
C, G, KEDDER, 


Box 614, Qvanze, Miss, 
elcocect a a at a a eee cae 
y SINGLE TAN MEEUTARY SAND 
j ue. 1) ORCHESPRA, JAMES BEGG lb A? tor, 
Musie Farnished for All OLaisiobs rere 134 
SK eY ¥ NTHOOVWENIEE. RROOKLYS 


eee mere er eee meme ormmerten te cperet naman te seers muerte 


A by Pecu’s Pay, Iurnoven 
since 

opare actly 

le, om the | E. . to FRE i, Aaaree 
Siow 


. ion Fc HMISCOX, BOS preadwaye 
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THE STANDARD. 


neta gaciastiorsi lr ojmaneseaeid Scimin itn Sieh nS ee nr en eieaeers 


TEN 
NM 


BUY “A SAVE S40 


to $500 
THRES & RS 7 


HORSE POWERS, 
ENGy {ES, SAW MILLS, 


Entire AGENT'S COMMISSION 
No Mie. F:] Men paid to purchager, Address 
The © 


> .TMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Manefield,0. 


(And say where you saw this.) 


“Pennsylvania Agricultaral Works, York, Fa, 
maraaon Standard Engines and Saw Mills, « 
Send for Catalogue. Portable, Sta. 

tionary, Traction tah Automatic Bare 
4 giues mapecinity, @rranted 

: a : Sapeeiants 


any made. 























‘siren A FARQUHAR & SOX, York, Ps. 


BUY THE WRINGER JAA, 


aN ze MOST LABOR 
® PURCHASE GEAR 


“Ga Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and coats but little more. 
EThe cL not GR RASE 


olle, est clo nice 8. 


mpire W, Co., Auburn, 









Bolid White Rubber 
wanted everywhere. 


BY /EBERRY, Dewberry ava Cranberry 
Plants for garden culture, Full history and price 


list free, Address 
T. D. STAPLES, 
Portiand, Mich, 














aie FLOWER SEEDS 
ie Varieties, FREE! 


Au Unparalleied Offerd 
an once stublished ana 
Keliable Publlah ing 
Bouse! ‘hun Lavies’ Worup 
{8 & Mammoth l-page, 64 cat- 
umn (llustrated paper for ladle 
aud the family efrefe. It ie dee 
vote to stories, poema, ladies! 
tancy work ,artintic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
tushiong, hysiene, Juvenileread- 
ing, etiquette, etc. We want 
160, 000ladies togivethiaelegant 
paper a trlat, because we know that 
avery large proportion of them witt 
Hke [tao well that they will become permanent eub- 
seribers, With this object {n view we now make the 
following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only 3% Conta in 
gilver or stumps, we will piers The Ladica’ World sor Three 
Montha, and to each subscriher wo will aleo send, Bree and 
ae paid, & large and magnitcent Cottectlen ef Cholee 

Flower Seeda, to hundred varictica, Inclading Panalea, 
Verbena Ciirvaantherrume, Asters, Phioz Drommondll, Balaam, 
Cypress Vine, Disttulia,etc., ete, Remember, twelve centapays 
for the paper three onthe and tila entire magniticent collection 
at Chaice Plawer Seeda, pat auphs @ firat-clasa Seed Hauag and 
Warranted fresh and retfable. No lady can afford to mise this 
wonderfil opportunity. Woe guarantee every aubacrib.c many 
times the value ol money went. and will refund your mouey and 
make yon a present of both aseda and paper If you are not eu- 
tirely satisfled., Oura te av old-eatablinhed and rellable publish- 
Ing houde, endorsed by leading newapapera throughout the 
UWS, Do not confound thia offer with the catchpenny achemes af 
unscrupalons persons. Write to-day—don't put it off! Six eub- 
scriptions and alx seed collectiona sent for 60 cente. Addreae: 


& HH. MOORE & CO., 2% Park Place, New York. 


Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
T housand, or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in) your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising mutter free, give exclue 
sive agency, sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from competition, 















You 

know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 

everything essential to accurate time Resping in ad- 
0" 


ditiun to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch, They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer, Write at once for full particu- 
Jars before your town is taken. We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000, Full Paid. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
qog Walnut St., Philadelphia. - 


THE ORANGE GROVE 


one yveur and a box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol- 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contains list of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the instailment plan, 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Sete Ca., Fla. 








References given, 


SiH YOUR GROCER FOR KIRKMAN'S 
Korax Soap 


sorts Plays, comic, etc,, ic. each, Amusements. 
Lists free. WEMYSS & CO., 2} Beekman, N. 


Us. AGATHA | ek ATKING WILL 












































gq vautinue to receive pu ta solo in tog and 
Vocal sight reading at her Fox dence, 223 atreet, 
New York. =. 

A ND ps 
H°™ COFFEE AND DINING ROOM, 
43 Fourth avenue, 
oat tata Bet, = and 14th ate, oe 
MEN BOG > PRINCIPAL sENT 

J Ad rele sed and H vid be uOWE ERY, 


near Prince street, 





WB PAY AGENTS $45 t81O0.Ree 


NDALL EXVENSES. ‘To travel or for local work; 
aate Which preferred, also salary wanted. SLOAN 
& CO., Munuufacturers, 2 George St, Ciacinuati, Q, 


CIPRy eee COOPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (14) 

104 Elan street, coy, Canal, N.Y, 

JOR AND NEWSPAP&R PRINTING, 
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Pears Soa 


HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 





Pp 





saie in the 





fy Pgs Lit uttered. A 


a ea renfinnem wri, 


“Tf CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
MORAL things should be willing to recom. 
mend soap. Iam told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 


UNITED STATES. | am willing 


to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 


man must be fastidious indeed 


who is not satisfied with it.” 


ee ee 


PEARS’ 


is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. 


It is not only the mast at- 
It is used and recom- 


mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
soiving a3 a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 


2Omtorts to which infants are so Hable. 


It has been established in London 100 years as 


A CUMUREKION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 


city in the world, 


It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE} SURE 


THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 





@EECHAMG 


THE of Wo} 
“PILLS: 
CaN EI CINE GUINEAS 








For Billous and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache. Giddiness. 
Fuiness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss o 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frighttul 


Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 


THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 


' TWENTY MINUTES, Thisisno fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 


Pills, and they 


will beacknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.-“Worth aguineaa box,” 


BEECHAM SP PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore ffematestocomplete health, Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC: eA few dosea will work wonders upon the Vital Orqans: Strengthening 


the muscular System ; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the ps edge of ap 
otth the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole pacha energy of the ee 


and arousin 


These are “facts” admitted by thousands 


, in all classes of societ 
tees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE 


etite, 
ant rame, 
and one of the best guaran- 
F ANY 


PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, Eng 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., 366 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole 
States, who, (if your druggist 


Bold by Druggists generally. 
Areata tor the United 


land. 
$ not keep theni,) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


bar niegeerre first of uowur dew gyist, 








RU 


That is the question, 
FRINK’S RUPTUKE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sure and permanent cure for bernia (breach) or rup- 


ep ” 


Are you easter If so, use 


ture, This great remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating throughs 
the pores of the skin and buliding up aud 
strengthening the abdominal wail, at the same 
time closing the hernia) opening. The Remedy 
in generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Soreness caused by chating or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed giiduaily and the truss abandoned altogether 
jb Six LOPIEhE Weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinkery case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, BL, Bent by mail, post patd, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions sccompany each 


package. O, FRINK. sole proprietor, 234 Broudway, New 
York, (Opposite the post office, 













SIN bal uy ange oN 


froordertug mention THe STANDARD, 


MANU FACTU! afte on 


A Typewriter made to meet the modern want for a 
machine which prints directly from type, uses po 
ribbon, ailans permanently at potut of print. 
ing, is light, compact, durable and—in a 
word-—in built on scltentifie principles. 


A TRIUMPH OF MECHANICAL SKILL. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 


Ee omenmaname 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
343 Broadway, New York, 


AN EXTRACRDINARY OFFER 


TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT. 


We want live, energetic agents in every county In the 
United States and Canada to sell a patent article of 
great merit, on ite merits, Au article having a large 
sitie, p ing’ over 100 per cent profit, having no competi 
jon; and on Which the agent is pr urected in the exclu- 
sive sale by wo deed given for each and cvery county he 
may secure from us, With all these advautages ¢o our 
agents, and the fact is that it isan article that can be 
sold tu ‘every houseowner, it might not be necessary to 
Nake aR extraordinary offer ta secure oud agents at 
ouce, but We have concluded ta make it to show, not 
only our confidence In the merits of our invention, but 
in its salability Ly any agent that will handle it with 

ehergy. Ouragents bow ab work are making trom gi 
Lo $300 month clear, and this fact makes it safe for us 
Lo mike our Ofer To all who are out of employment, 
Any agent that will give our business a thirty dav! 
tral and fall to clear at least $100 in this time, above ade 
expenses, can return all goods unsold to us and we will 
refund the mouey paid for them, No such employer of 
ae ts ever dared tomake such offers, nor would we (f 
we did not know that we have fe echeemerrees making more 
than double this amount. Our Jurge deseriptive cireu- 
ers exolain our offer fully, and these we Wish to send 
to everyone out of cmploy ment whe will send us three 
one cent stamps for pustage, Send at once e und secure 

the agency in time for the boom, and zo to work on the 
vers named tu our estraordiuary offer, 


Address atonce, Natihenal Nevelty Ve,, 
O16 Smitudeld 5%, Pitevourg, Pa, 





